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POETRY PRESERVED IN MUSIC 
Bibliographical Notes on Smollett and Oswald, Handel, and Haydn 


With regard to the Magic Flute it was said that Emanuel 
Schikaneder, its author, was preserved in Mozart’s music like a 
gnat in amber. The libretto, however, was printed long before the 
score, even before the first fragments of a vocal score were pub- 
lished. There are other cases of literature preserved in music, 
where the poet was larger than a gnat and the music less precious 
than amber, e. g. Goethe’s first lyrics in Bernhard Theodor Breit- 
kopf’s song collection (Leipzig 1770). The publication of a poem, 
or a play, with music may well be its first, or even its only appear- 
ance in print. Since the study of words in music lies in the 
‘no-man’s-land ’ between the realms of music and literature, more 
often than not, they are overlooked by the scholars of both arts. 

To show how this happens, two examples, both relating to Tobias 
Smollett, are given below. 


I 


Smollett’s first printed Poem 


Lewis M. Knapp, now of Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
has dealt with “Smollett’s Verses and their Musical Settings in 
the Eighteenth Century” in MLN., April 1931. He neglects the 
lyrics of the lost tragedy Alceste preserved in Handel’s music, 
also printed in the 18th century, as shown in the second note of 
this paper; but he deals very thoroughly with the single poems. 
Knapp lists the following eight Smollett songs: 


The Tears of Scotland, set by James Oswald and published on 3rd Decem- 
ber 1746, as an appendix to a collection of six songs ‘in the true Scots 


%3 
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Taste,’ called The Land of Cakes, Book the First, printed for R. Williams and 
sold by J. Oswald, J. Newbery and W. Owen, engraved and/or ornamented 
by T. Kitchin (no copy known) ;* also set by Allan Masterton for G. 
Thomson’s Select Collection of Original Scottish Airs, 4th Set (Edinburgh 
1799). 

When Sappho Tun’d the Raptur’d Strain, a different version of a poem 
in Roderick Random, set by Philip Hayes and published in 1795, printed 
by Thomas Skillern for the Author.* 

Thy fatal shafts wnerring move, another poem from Roderick Random, set 
by Oswald and published in the Gentleman’s Magazine, July 1755; also 
set by Hayes and published about 1790 as s. sh. fol.* 

Where now are all my flatt’ring dreams of Joy (called Love Elegy), 
again from Roderick Random, set by John Buswell and published about 
1750 as s. sh. fol. 

Adieu, ye Streams that smoothly flow, from Peregrine Pickle, set by 
Oswald and published three times as s.sh. fol. about 1745 and 1750; also 
set by Filippo Palma and published about 1750 as s. sh. fol. 

The Turs of Old England from the play The Reprisal, probably set by 
Oswald and published in 1757 as s. sh. fol. 

Let the nymph still avoid, also from The Reprisal, probably set by 
Oswald and published in 1757 as s. sh. fol. 

From the Man whom I love, again from The Reprisal, set by Oswald 


and published in 1757 as s. sh. fol.‘ 


This list already shows Oswald as the main composer of Smol- 
lett’s poems. But Knapp missed Oswald’s earliest Smollett song, 
and with it the first print of any poem by Smollett, in fact, his 
first publication. The song is another setting of the poem When 
Sappho tun’d ... in the version mentioned above. Philip Hayes, 
Professor of Music at Oxford, found the other version apparently 
in Oswald’s earlier setting. Oswald’s setting was published in one 
of the numerous, but now rare, song collections of the 18th century. 
On the title-page of this collection we find two other names, already 
mentioned in connection with The Tears of Scotland: the names of 
the engraver and of the publisher. 

In 1743, Thomas Kitchin, an English engraver, started to issue 
a collection of single sheet songs in Quarto which he probably sold 


1 Reprinted as s.sh. fol. about 1750, and in Oswald’s Caledonian Pocket 
Companion, Book IV, about 1752: two slightly different versions. 

2 For two other settings of this poem, with numerous reprints, see below. 

® Reprinted in the Literary Magazine, Oct.-Nov. 1757. For later reprints, 
with a different music, see below. 

*A reprint, which Knapp did not mention, appeared, with a vignette, in 
the collection Clio and Euterpe (I, 94), published by Henry Roberts in 1768. 
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singly and which he possibly intended to publish in book form under 
the title The English Orpheus. The book, however, was never 
published. Eventually, John Newbery took over the plates, erased 
the title from the top and the publisher’s name from the bottom 
of the plates, augmented their number from about 80 to 126, and 
published them as Universal Harmony, consisting of “ English and 
Scots Songs,” in 1745, issuing a second edition in 1746. Kitchin’s 
name, as the engraver, was given on the title-page. 

At the end of the book there are to be found some songs by 
Oswald, the earliest of which, on page 86, is entitled “ A New Song, 
Set by Mr. Oswald, the Words by Mr. Smollett,” and is ornamented 
with a vignette by Kitchin. The poem which Oswald set to music 
is the first version of that poem which Smollett inserted in chapter 
XL of his autobiographical novel Roderick Random (1748). There 
he introduced the shortened and altered version of the poem with 
the following words: “I owned that, while I was at college, I wrote 
some detached pieces, at the desire of a friend who was in love; 
and at her [my lady’s] request repeated the following verses, which 
indeed my love for Narcissa had inspired.” Now, the pretended 
fiction seems to have been the truth. The poem, as it is commonly 
known, begins ‘ When Sappho struck the quiv’ring wire’ and con- 
sists of three stanzas only, entitled ‘On Celia, Playing on the 
Harpsichord, and Singing’; later it was also printed separately as 
‘Verses on a young Lady playing on a Harpsichord and singing.’ 
The original version however, consisted of the following four 


stanzas: 
A NEW SONG 
Set by Mr. Oswald, the Words by Mr. Smollet 


1 
When Sappho tun’d the raptur’d strain, 
The list’ning wretch forgot his pain; 
With Art divine the lyre she strung, 
Like thee she play’d, like thee she sung, 
Like thee she play’d, like thee she sung. 


2 
For while she struck the quiv’ring wire, 
The eager breast was all on fire; 
And when she joyn’d the vocal lay, 
The captive soul was charm’d away. 
The captive etc. 


ce 
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3 


But had she added still to these, 
Thy softer chaster pow’r to please, 
Thy beauteous air of sprightly youth, 
Thy native smiles of artless truth. 
Thy native etc. 

4 
She ne’er had pin’d beneath disdain, 
She ne’er had play’d and sung in vain, 
Despair her soul had ne’er possess’d 
To dash on rocks the tender breast. 
To dash ete. 


When we consider that Smollett was absent from England be- 
tween the autumn of 1740 and the spring of 1744, that plate 86 of 
Universal Harmony was apparently an additional one provided for 
the publication in book form by Newbery, who advertised the pro- 
posals for publishing it on 17 January, 1745, we may assume that 
Smollett wrote the poem and Oswald set it to music in 1744. In 
any case, it was written several years before the publication of the 
novel into which the standard version of the poem was inserted.® 
Knapp’s doubts about the authenticity of Hayes’ version and about 
the temporary order of the two versions are solved by the re- 
discovery of Oswald’s setting. 

One word more about the composer. Shortly after Smollett 
went to London (1739), Oswald, another Scot, followed his ex- 
ample (1741). Formerly a dancing-master at Dunfermline, he 
later earned his living as a fiddler in Edinburgh between 1736 and 
1740. Eventually he became a well-known composer and for some 
time was also a music-publisher in London, but not much is known 
of his life there between 1741 and 1747. Knapp has already 
stressed the fact that ‘ Smollett’s debt to Oswald was a considerable 
one accumulating as it did from 1746 to 1757,’ or rather from 1744 
onwards. In, or about, 1747 Smollett mentioned Oswald in a letter 
to Dr. Alexander Carlyle: * ‘Oswald the musician, who promised 
from time to time to set your songs to music ... has set it [the 


5 The song itself was reprinted in 1754, with the names of the poet and 
the composer, in the collection The Muses’ Delight, published by John Sadler 
in Liverpool (pp. 205 sq.). 

°E. S. Noyes, The Letters of Tobias Smollett, Cambridge (Mass.) 1926, 
pp. 6 sq. (Cf. also pp. 117 sq.). 
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Lamentations of Fanny Gardner] to an excellent tune, in the Scotch 
style . . . not yet published.’ It is a pity that Smollett’s letters 
tell nothing of his own relations with Oswald; but, as Knapp 
suggests, Smollett may have frequented Oswald’s Society of the 
Temple of Apollo, ‘composed chiefly of Scots,’ about 1745. 

Like The Tears of Scotland, the Sappho poem was reprinted in 
Thomson’s Collection of Scottish Airs. This time, in volume three 
of 1802, Smollett’s poem is adapted, as one of two alterations, to 
the air Bonny John (no. 31). The air, with Allan Ramsay’s words 
Love’s goddess in a myrtle grove, was arranged, with Pianoforte Trio 
accompaniment, by Haydn, as were all the songs in volume three. 
Haydn, however, was probably unaware of the existence of Smollett’s 
poem until the publication of this volume. There the poem is 
printed, together with Ramsay’s words, on a letter-press page, 
opposite the engraved music which shows the first of Ramsay’s 
stanzas only. In this form Smollett’s poem was re-printed several 
times, in later editions of the volume, between 1804 and1838." 

Yet another of Smollett’s poems appeared in this volume of 
Thomson’s folio collection: Thy fatal shafts unerring move, as an 
alternative to the air An thou wert mine ain thing (no. 20). It was 
reprinted twice as no. 28 of volume five in Thomson’s octavo col- 
lections, first in 1822, and again in 1825, later issues of which 
appeared in 1828 and 1831. In addition it appeared in the third 
volume of later editions of the folio collection. 

It is noteworthy that Smollett’s Sappho-Clelia poem, in its first 
version, has been printed with music about ten times between 1745 
and 1838, but was not discovered by the Smollett scholars until 1931, 
and then in its less remarkable musical setting. 


II 
The Lyrics of Smollett’s ‘ Alceste’ 


“That Scot is a damned fool! I should have made his work 
immortal.” These are the words Handel is said to have used when 
all the preparations for the performance of the tragedy Alceste came 
to nothing. John Rich, the manager of Covent Garden, ordered 
the play from Smollett in 1748, the music (on account of a debt) 


7 Cf. C. Hopkinson and C. B. Oldman, Thomson’s Collection of National 
Songs, Edinburgh Bibliographical Society Transactions, Vol. U., Part 1, 
1940, 
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from Handel in 1749, and the decorations—probably the most ex- 
pensive part—from Servandoni, the famous architect, who, a year 
earlier, had provided the fireworks for Handel’s well-known music; 
the singers were already chosen—in short, everything was nearly 
ready for production at the beginning of 1750. Then something 
went wrong, what we do not know. It is said that Rich found the 
play too bad, or the music too good for his theatre. Smollett, in his 
recently published letter of 14th February 1749, expressed the hope 
that his tragedy—then already written—would be acted next season 
‘ without fail’ and appear ‘ with such magnificence of scenery as was 
never exhibited in Britain before.’ * And yet, if Handel really made 
that remark, or a similar one, then it was Smollett himself who 
frustrated the production. Probably, we shall never know the truth 
of the matter. The loss of Smollett’s manuscript does not prove 
anything. Is it not related that he had written, beside The 
Regicide (1749) and The Reprisal (175%), another play, The 
Absent Man, and that in 1752 he offered the manuscript of this 
comedy, including “ half the Copyright and Profits in the Acting,” 
to anybody interested and confident? The comedy is lost without 
trace. The tragedy too was thought, by all the Smollett scholars, to 
be a complete loss. It is, however, partly preserved in the lyrics set 
by Handel between 27 December, 1749 and 8 January, 1750. This 
case may be compared with Rosamunde, a very famous title of an 
unknown play by Helmina von Chézy, the authoress of the libretto 
to Weber’s Huryanthe. Her play is also lost, but the few lyrics are 
preserved with Schubert’s music. There is, however, a difference 
between the cases of Alceste and Rosamunde: the latter was per- 
formed, if only twice, and half a dozen reviews tell us the poor 
story of its plot. Nothing is known about the plot of Alceste, and 
it seems doubtful if anybody would dare to reconstruct its story for 
a concert or a stage performance of Handel’s music, with Overture, 
Entr’acts, Ballets and Songs, as was done in Vienna and in New 
Haven with the music of Rosamunde in 1928. 

We are, therefore, unable to save the whole of the work. Handel, 
for his part, was economical enough to save the greater part of his 
musi¢e by using it for about one half of The Choice of Hercules ® 


®TLS., 24 July 1943, p. 360 (Henry W. Meikle). 
*A Musical Interlude, the words of which were founded, by William 


Duncombe, on a poem by Robert Lowth. 
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in the summer of 1750. He transplanted one song of Alceste with 
Smollett’s verses to The Choice of Hercules (no copyright re- 
served!), two others to the oratio Alexander Balus (words by 
Thomas Morell), and one to the cantata Hercules (words by 
Thomas Broughton) at their revivals in 1751 and 1752 respectively. 
Furthermore, George Colman the Elder, Rich’s successor at Covent 
Garden in 1767, according to Samuel Arnold, used ‘two of the 
most capital scenes’ by Servandoni: The Court of Pluto, very 
fittingly, in Lewis Theobald’s Rape of Proserpine (music by 
Galliard, revived in 1769) and The Drawing Room of Venus*® in 
Kane O’Hara’s The Golden Pippin (pasticcio, with music by 
Handel and many other composers, produced in 1773). The colours 
of the first scene, it is related, ‘must have suffered by the length 
of time.’ 

We are, however, able to add the lyrics, or most of the lyrics, of 
the lost tragedy to Smollett’s collected works, in which, curiously 
enough, they have never been included. The only song thought to 
have come from the tragedy is one that H. S. Buck saw in Smollett’s 
Ode to Sleep, published simultaneously in the British Magazine and 
the Scots Magazine for June 1760, but this does not appear to 
belong to Alceste at all. Smollett published that song with the note, 
‘Intended as a chorus in a tragedy,’ and no other tragedy of his is 
known to be lost. Nevertheless, it seems improbable that the chorus 
Ode to Sleep was a first or even a later version of Calliope’s air 
Gentle Morpheus which Handel set to music. 

Handel’s music is preserved in autograph (King’s Music Library 
and British Museum) and at least in one copy by his amanuensis 
Smith. It was published by S. Arnold in about 1792 (in volume 
23 of Handel’s collected works, serial numbers 84 and 85) and 
reprinted, in a revised edition, by F. Chrysander in 1887 (as volume 
46B of Handel’s complete works). Arnold entitled it wrongly 
Alcides, an English Opera, and Chrysander used the title Musical 
Scenes to an English Play called Alceste.** The Smollett scholars 


*°Tt seems improbable that Venus should have appeared in an Alceste 
play. 

Arnold tells us that Colman gave him the Covent Garden score; 
Chrysander calls Smith’s copy the conductor’s score. Therefore, it seems 
that both used the same copy—Handel’s final version. 

** After the first (and only?) production of the music, by the Handel 
Society in London, on 29 May, 1889, Novello, Ewer & Co. published a 
vocal seore of Alceste in 1890. 
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overlooked the publication of the lyrics, and the Handel scholars 
were not aware of their omission. Therefore, the lyrics preserved 
in music, are reprinted here, for the first time, as poetry. 

It is, perhaps, useful to remember that the Greek legend of 
Alkestis tells of Admetus, King of Thessaly, who was condemned 
to die by Artemis’ fury, but saved by the self-sacrifice of his wife, 
Alceste, whom Hercules delivered from Hades. This legend became 
famous through Euripides’ play; from Lully to Boughton and 
Wellesz numerous operas have been based on the legend or the play. 
Handel himself used the story as early as 1727 when he set an 
altered version of Aureli’s L’Antigona delusa da Alceste, under the 
title Admeto. Some of the most popular singers were included in 
the cast: Senesino as Admeto, Boschi as Ercole, Faustina as Alceste, 
and Cuzzoni as her counterpart, Antigona. Now, in 1750, Handel 
gave the part of Apollo and some other Tenor-parts to Mr. Lowe, 
the Bass-part of Charon to Mr. Waltz, his former cook, the Soprano- 
part of Calliope (the Muse of Epic) to Mrs. Arne, the Soprano-part 
of the Syren and—strangely enough—an Alto-part to her niece, 
Miss Young, another Soprano-part to Miss Faulkner. Whether 
Admetus and Alceste were singing-parts or not, we do not know. In 
addition, the cast seems to have included Pluto, Hercules (called 
Alcides), Thetis, perhaps her brother Lykomedes,** and the other 
Muses. 

Overture 


ACT I 


Grand Entrée 


Recitativo-Tenor 
Ye happy people, with loud accents speak 
Your grateful joy in Hymenean verse; 
Admetus and Alceste claim the song. 


Soli and Chorus 
Triumph, Hymen, in the pair; 
Thus united, 
Thus delighted, 
Brave the one, the other fair.™ 


**It may be that Smollett’s play was influenced by Quinault’s libretto 
for Lully (1674). 

1 Words and music of the recitativo and the chorus were used again by 
Handel in the oratorio Alerander Balus (1751) with the alterations Balus 
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Solo and Chorus 


Still caressing and caress’d, 
Ever blessing, ever blest, 
Live the royal happy pair. 
This is, valour, thy reward, 
This, o beauty, the regard, 
Kind Heav’n pays the virtuous fair.** 


Aria-Tenor 


Ye swift minutes as ye fly, 

Crown them with harmonious joy! 
Let soft quiet, peace and love 
Still each happier hour improve. 
While as day each day succeeds, 
Lovely and heroic deeds 
In fair virtue’s path alone 
Add a lustre to the throne. 

Ye swift minutes as ye fly, 

Crown them with harmonious joy! 

Chorus 

O bless, ye powers above, 

The bridegroom and the bride, 
Whose willing hands 

Hath Hymen ty’d 

In Love’s eternal bands. 

Ye little gods of love, 

With roses strew the ground, 
And all around 

In sportive play 
Proclaim the happy day. 


[Act II or III 2] 
Calliope’s Song 
Admetus sleeping. 
Aria-Soprano [first version] 
Gentle Morpheus, son of night, 
Hither speed thy airy flight! 
And his weary senses steep 
In the balmy dew of sleep. 


and Cleopatra claim the song and Brave as one, the other fair. (This would 
be a valuable addition to the small repertoire of wedding music used in 
England.) 

** Words and music of this chorus were used again in the cantata 
Hercules (1752) ; the music, however, had already been used in the interlude 
The Choice of Hercules (1750). 
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That, like Phoebus, blithe and gay, 
He may rise 
With surprise, 
And retake the cheerful day. 
Gentle Morpheus . . . (Da Capo.) 


Aria-Soprano [final version] 
Gentle Morpheus, son of night, 
Hither speed thy airy flight! 
And his weary senses steep 
In the balmy dew of sleep. 
That when bright Aurora’s beams 
Glad the world with golden streams, 
He, like Phoebus, blith and gay, 
May retaste the healthful day. 
Gentle Morpheus ... (Da Capo.)*°® 


ACT IV. 


Scene, The River Styx. 
Charon, Aria-Basso 
Ye fleeting shades, I come 
To fix your final doom! 
Step in both bad and good, 
And tilt it o’er the flood; 
To Pluto’s dreary shore 
I'll waft you safely o’er 
With this my ebon pole 
Tho’ high the waters roll. 
The monarch and the slave 
Alike admission have, 
Nor can I brook delay; 
Haste, haste, ye shades, away! 
Ye fleeting shades .. . (Da Capo.) 
Chorus in Pluto’s Palace 
Thrice happy who in life excel, 
Hence doom’d in Pluto’s courts to dwell, 
Where ye immortal mortals reign, 
Now free from sorrow, free from pain. 


Jo Alceste 
Aria-Tenor [Pluto?] 


Enjoy the sweet Elysian grove,"* 


2° Handel wrote different music for each of these varying stanzas. The 
final version was sung, with new words, by Mrs. Arne as Hercules, in the 
interlude The Choice of Hercules (1750). 

17 Alternative: “ Welcome to the Elysian grove.” 
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Seat of pleasure, seat of love; ** 
Pleasure that can never cloy, 
Love the source of endless joy. 
Thus, thou unpolluted shade, 
Be thy royal virtues paid. 
Enjoy ... (Da Capo.)** 


Chorus 


Thrice happy . . . (Da Capo.) 
[Another Scene] 
Calliope sings to Admetus 
Aria-Soprano [first version] 
Come Fancy, empress of the brain, 
And bring the choicest of thy train 
To soothe the widow’d monarch’s pain! 
Let fair Alceste still display 
Her charms, as on the bridai day. 
Come Fancy ... (Da Capo.) 
Aria-Soprano [final version] 
Come Fancy, empress of the brain, 
And bring the choicest of thy train 
To soothe the widow’d monarch’s pain! 
Close by his side 
In mimic pride 
Let fair Alceste still display 
Her charms, as on the bridal day. 
Come Fancy . .. (Da Capo.) *° 
[Finale Scene] 
Symphony 
before and during the entry of Alcides [Hercules] 
Recitativo-Tenor (Attendant) 


He comes, he rises from below, 
With glorious conquest on his brow. 
Chorus 

All hail, thou mighty son of Jove! 

How great thy pow’r! how great thy love! 
Fiends, Furies, Gods, all yield to thee,** 
And Death hath set his captive free. 

All hail . . . (Da Capo.) 


*8 Cp. the second line of Dryden-Purcell’s air Fairest Isle (King Arthur) : 
“Seat of pleasure and of love.” 

7? Words and music were used again in The Choice of Hercules (1750), 
sung by Mr. Lowe as the Attendant on Pleasure. 

*° Handel wrote different music for each of these varying stanzas. 

* Handel and Arnold wrote “Friends . . .,” Chrysander corrected the 


word. 


i 
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Sinfonia 

Recitativo-Tenor (Apollo) 
From high Olympus’ top, the seat of God, 
Descend Apollo and his tuneful choir, 
With all their sportive train, to celebrate 
Thy great and gen’rous triumph, son of Jove, 
And hail Admetus with his happy bride. 
Sing ye, ye shepherds, sing, and tread the ground 
In mazy dances, and let shouts of joy 
Return in echo from the vaulted sky. 


Aria-Tenor [Apollo] 
Tune your harps, all ye Nine, 
To the loud-sounding lays, 
While the glad nations join 
In the great victor’s praise! 
Sing his praise, sing his pow’r, 
That in this joyful hour 
Bless’d our monarch’s arms 
With the fair in all her charms. 
(Segue il Ballo.) 
Ballo Primo 
L’ultimo Ballo 
Chorus 


Triumph, thou glorious son of Jove, 
Triumph, happy pair, in love! 
Valour’s prise, virtue’s claim, 
Endless love, eternal fame! 
FINIS. 


[Additional, or rejected, Air:] 
Aria [-Soprano] (Syren) 
Thetis bids me hither fly 
With this treasure of the main, 
Emblem of the circling joy 
That shall crown thy blissful reign. 


There may be doubt about the literary value of Smollett’s lyrics 
for Alceste; several of them are certainly conventional. We may 
also question the truth of Handel’s utterance, if, indeed, it was his 
own, about the immortality which he would have brought to Smol- 
lett had the work been produced. The history of music proves that 
only in very rare cases an opera, still less a play with incidental 
music, could earn immortality for both author and composer. 
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Smollett was able to look after himself on the road to immortality 
and his road did not lead by way of the stage, where Handel was 
much more at home than the poet. But even Handel’s immortality 
did not rise from the stage.” 


#27 list here some of the mistakes that occur in works dealing with the 
subject: 

B. Victor, in his History of the Theatres of London, states tHat one of 
the decorations by Servandoni, used for The Rape of Proserpine in 1769, 
had been stored in Covent Garden for about thirty years, i.e. since c. 1739; 
the architect, however, did not come to London until 1749. Victor, who 
knew nothing about Alceste, also tells us that Rich while manager had no 
plans to exhibit the scenery. 

John Hawkins, in his History of Music, states that Handel used the 
music written to Alceste for his Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day (written ten years 
before) ; this statement, corrected as early as 1857 in Handel literature, 
was accepted by all the later writers on Smollett. 

Samuel Arnold entitled the first edition of Alceste: Alcides, i.e. Hercules, 
and called it an opera. Quinault’s libretto for Lully (1674) was, in fact, 
entitled Alceste ou le Triomphe d’Alcide. 

John Moore, in his Memoir of Smollett, states that Smollett was asked 
by Rich, in about 1746, to write an opera (i.e. a libretto), that a quarrel 
between the two frustrated the performance and resulted in Smollett 
writing his satire of 1747 (Reproof). 

Alexander Chalmers, in his Life of Smollett, noticed that the Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day was written in 1739, as stated by Burney, and therefore 
completely mistrusted Hawkins’ statement of Handel’s music to Alceste. 

V. Schoelcher, in his Handel Catalogue (MS, Conservatoire, Paris) states 
that Smollett’s tragedy was based on the story of Romeo and Juliet. 

W. S. Rockstro, in his Handel Biography, states that it was founded on 
Euripides’ Alkeste. 

F. Chrysander, who in 1864 still hoped to find Smollett’s play and in 
1887 intended to write a special essay on Alceste, makes only one slight 
mistake in the preface to his edition. He failed to recognize the identity 
of a fragmentary poem, set by Handel to a tune of Alceste, with the words 
of a song in Belshazzar (1745) which Handel tried to adapt to the first 
versions of the two Calliope airs for the revival of that oratorio in 1758. 
The poem, by Charles Jennens, begins ‘ The leafy honours of the field.’ The 
complete adaptation to Gentle Morpheus is not yet printed; the fragmentary 
adaptation to Come Fancy was published by Chrysander at the end of 
Alceste; both versions are in the King’s Music Library. Furthermore, 
Chrysander did not indicate the source of other songs inserted in Alerander 
Balus and Hercules, nor did he publish a concordance of the Alceste tunes 
used in The Choice of Hercules. 

H. S. Buck, in his Smollett as Poet (1927), still doubted whether Handel 
wrote any music to Alceste at all. Nevertheless, Buck states that the lines 
on Handel in Smollett’s satire Advice, written in 1746, relate to Alceste 
(1749). 


bis 
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CONCLUSION 


In preparing his article, mentioned above, Mr. Knapp must have 
been very persevering, for there is no other way of finding an 
author’s poems in the British Museum Catalogue of printed Music 
published between 1487 and 1800 than by searching through every 
entry from beginning to end, and this catalogue consists of about 
3000 columns Octavo. In these two volumes, the names of the 
authors are indicated only in the description and where the authors 
are not given in the titles, they have been included, where possible, 
within square brackets. No cross-references are to be found to the 
authors, because the work is a catalogue of music only. The 
British Museum General Catalogue, moreover, is in no way con- 
nected with the Music Catalogue, except that in very rare cases a 
cross-reference may be found, e. g., under Robert Burns there is a 
cross-reference to George Thomson’s music-books, A Select Collection 
of Original Scotch Airs for the Voice, etc., 1793 etc. On the other 
hand, according to British Museum’s practice, books of illustrations, 
e. g., to Shakespeare’s works, may be entered in the General Cata- 
logue, in spite of the fact that the British Museum has its own 
Print Room, the separate catalogue of which contains, of course, 
also prints published in the form of a book. Music books, however, 
are excluded from the General Catalogue, even if they are in closer 
relationship to literature than are illustrations. 

To make things worse for the scholar of literature, the authors 
of single poems in song collections are not mentioned in the printed 
catalogues of music. The Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature also has something to say about such collections, e. g., of 
the 18th century; but it does not say enough, and what it says is 
not always correct. The same may be said of Karl Goedeke’s 
Grundriss der deutschen Dichtung in the matter of vocal music. 
Neither of these reference-books offers real help in the search for 
authors of poems in song collections. 

The type of literature about which we speak is to be found in 
collections of songs by different composers, and in songs printed 
as supplements to magazines and almanacs—all of these lie in the 
‘ no-man’s-land ’ between literature and music. Songs from British 
magazines are listed in William Barclay Squire’s British Museum 
Catalogue mentioned above, and Arthur Goldschmidt’s type-writ- 
ten list Musik im Almanach (Leipzig, 1935, with indexes of authors 
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and composers) affords help in this direction for songs in German 
almanacs. English Song-Books of the second half of the 17th 
century, are listed in the exemplary bibliography by Day and 
Murrie (London, 1940, with indexes of authors and composers). 
Some people may think the libretto of a famous opera is of more 
literary interest in connection with the author of its plot than a 
book of minor illustrations to the play or novel on which the libretto 
is based. The following works are listed only as typical examples 
showing the connection between plays, or novels, and music: 


Purcell’s music to Tempest, 

Mendelssohn’s music to Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Wagner’s opera Rienzi, 

Verdi’s opera Falstaff, 

Richard Strauss’ opera Salome. 


As with operas, the text of oratorios and cantatas may have been 
printed separately. In such cases they would be entered in the 
General Catalogue; even libretti founded on novels, e. g., by Walter 
Scott, are entered there. If, on the other hand, no libretto has been 
published one may find that even a lengthy poem makes its first ap- 
pearance with the music, e. g., the text of Haydn’s Creation, said to 
have been translated and arranged by Gottfried van Swieten from 
a poem by an English author named Lindley. 

Among other examples of this type of literature may be men- 
tioned: poems written for music, selected for music, substituted for 
another poem in a song, written to instrumental music, adapted to 
such a piece; furthermore, translations, adapted translations, re- 
translations, etc. Here are some examples of English poems found - 
in music, all of which are somewhat remarkable: 


Sheridan’s poem ‘The Answer to Dr. Percy’s Song O Nancy,’ set by 
Thomas Linley, s. sh. fol., first printing ** 

Burney’s translations to Haydn’s Austrian Hymn, s. sh. fol., first printing ** 

Scott’s translation of Goethe’s Erlkénig, adapted to Schubert’s song *® 

Byron’s poem ‘ Fare Thee Well’ adapted to a Duet from Mozart’s opera 
La Clemenza di Tito, s. sh. fol.** 


°° Cf. Notes € Querics (186, 1), 1 January 1944 (A. Loewenberg). 

**Cf. The Music Review (IV, 3), August 1943, pp. 157-162 (0. E. 
Deutsch). 

25In the musical almanac The Cadeau, London 1832. 

*° Cf. TLS., 18 September, 1937, p. 680 (Davidson Cook). 


ia 
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lt is desirable, therefore, that some means be found of including 
entries of music titles in the General Catalogue, if there is any 
special reason for so doing. No hard and fast rule is contemplated 
but we only ask that occasional discretion should be allowed. For 
instance, these entries may be confined to authors of national 
importance and, of course, only to those works making their first, 
and sometimes their only, appearance in music, or for some parti- 
cular reason. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, some European libraries 
handled music as a strange element among books and their 
librarians were only interested in the words, 1. e., vocal music. In 
our more enlightened age, with its stricter observance of ‘ Rooms’ 
and ‘ Departments,’ it may be useful to attract the interest of 
librarians to the vast cemetery of Literature buried in Music. 


Otro Ertcu Deutscu 
Cambridge, England 


ON THE PERSONS IN DRYDEN’S ESSAY OF 
DRAMATIC POESY 


It will never be known exactly what historical persons lie behind 
the names in the dialogues of Plato and T. 8. Eliot. Nor can we 
ever discover to what extent Dryden had actual friends in mind 
when he conceived his characters for the Essay of Dramatic Poesy. 
From the entretiens of Sarrasin and of Desmarets, he knew well the 
heuristic value of bringing together various speakers, each pre- 
senting a different point of view, to discuss the principles of 
dramatic poesy. And yet he tells us near the beginning that 
“. . . three of them are persons whom their wit and quality have 
made known to all the town; and whom I have chose to hide under 
these borrowed names . . .” (28: 21-29:2)." As this appears to 
be a true statement, Malone wrote a long account identifying 
the characters with actual people.* Except for George Hardinge’s 


1T have used the first edition (1668) as edited by W. P. Ker, Essays of 
John Dryden (Oxford, 1926), 2 vols. Documentation will consist of 
references to the first volume of this edition by page and line numbers, 
and will be incorporated, as here, within my text. 

?Edmund Malone, The Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works of John 
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railing Essence of Malone,’ scarcely a word has been raised to 
challenge Malone’s identifications of the four speakers: Crites as 
Sir Robert Howard; Eugenius as Charles Sackville, Lord Buck- 
hurst, later sixth Earl of Dorset; Lisideius as Sir Charles Sedley ; 
and Neander as Dryden himself.* 

The purpose of this paper is to show that a mistake has been 
made in concentrating more on Dryden’s “ three persons of quality ” 
than on his insistence that he had chosen to “hide [them] under 
these borrowed names ”; that too great an anxiety to accept as fact 
the hypothesis that his persons are portraits may have prevented 
us from perceiving the general, dramatic functions of the speakers 
in the dialogue. I shall take up the four characters in the order in 
which Dryden introduces them. Though they may have started as 
portraits they soon became and remain embodiments of attitude 
necessitated by the argument. 

Crites is the first speaker. And it so happens that his case shows 
most obviously the part-personal and most clearly the part-per- 
sonifying function; furthermore, this is the only identification that 
has been seriously challenged in modern times. 

The background of the quarrel between Dryden and his brother- 
in-law is so well known that there is no need to repeat it here. On 
the grounds of the coincidence of some of Crites’ opinions and those 
of Sir Robert Howard’s published work, Malone settled on this 
identification. At one time he believed that Crites could have been 
Lord Roscommon® because of Crites’ interest in Horace; but 
acknowledging his error, he returned to Sir Robert. In 1923 


Dryden (London, 1800), Vol. 1, part ii. Cf, the summary in Hugh Mac- 
donald, John Dryden: A Bibliography of Early Editions and of Drydeniana 
(Oxford, 1939), p. 165, n. 1. 

* Minutius Felix [George Hardinge] Essence of Malone (London, 1800), 
pp. 83 ff; 2nd edition, enlarged, pp. 10 ff. 

*The Essay of Dramatic Poesy has been edited by distinguished hands, 
notably: Robert Urie in 1750; Malone, 1800; Scott, 1808; Arber, 1880; 
Saintsbury, 1882; Thomas Arnold, 1889; Strunk, 1898 and Ker, 1900. 
Examples of recent scholars who carry on the tradition of Malone’s 
identifications are: Churton Collins, Essays and Studies (London, 1895), 
p. 30; J. N. Smith and E. W. Parks, The Great Critics (New York, 1939), 
p- 304; V. de Sola Pinto, Sir Charles Sedley (London, 1927), p. 89, n. 1 
and p. 15, n. 1; L. I. Bredvold, The Best of Dryden (New York, 1933), 
p- 558; ete. 

® Malone, I, ii, 34. 

* Ioid., 1, ii, 117. 


2 
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G. R. Noyes? threw considerable doubt on Malone’s identification. 
In Howard’s prefaces Sir Robert (1) attacks the use of rime in 
drama, (2) argues for the preeminence of English drama over 
that of Greece and Rome, and (3) attacks the authority of the 
three unities. Of these views, however, the Crites of the Essay 
advances only the first, and differs radically from the second and 
the third. It was perhaps for this reason that the literary quarrel 
between Dryden and his brother-in-law had to center on the use of 
rime in drama. At the end of his article Noyes, though admitting 
that Dryden does not mention Roscommon by name earlier than 
1680,* is inclined, like Malone, to identify Crites with Roscommon 
on the strength of the allusions to Horace. 

Crites, characterized more at length than any of the others, is 
“, . . a person of sharp judgment, and somewhat too delicate a 
taste in wit, which the world have mistaken in him for ill-nature 
(29: 28-29).° Since the purpose of the whole piece “. . . 
was chiefly to vindicate the honour of our English writers . . .” 
(27: 12-15), the person to oppose the English and the modern 
point of view had to be a Crites. Simple though this may be, no 
other explanation can adequately show us why, if Dryden intended 
Crites to be his brother-in-law Sir Robert Howard, he made Crites 
so different in many of his views from Sir Robert. Crites, there- 
fore, is not so much an individual as he is a typical ultra-conserva- 
tive. The name is appropriate for a person who is a strong defender 
of Greek and Latin literature, but a carping criticaster of anything 
new. 

Eugenius is the second speaker. Malone *® identified him with 
Charles Lord Buckhurst (later the sixth Earl of Dorset) on the 
sole ground that Matthew Prior, in the dedication of his 1709 
edition of Poems to Lionel, Earl of Dorset, acclaimed Lionel’s 
late father as the Eugenius of Dryden’s Essay. This single proof 
is taken from a preface conceived, forty years after the Essay was 
published, in a spirit of glowing encomium.™ 


7™**Crites’ in Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” MLN, XXXVI 
(1923), 333-37. 

In the preface to Ovid’s Epistles, Ker, 1, 237: 33. 

® That Malone had difficulty maintaining either of his first two identifi- 
cations is shown by his admission (1, ii, 35) that “too delicate a taste 
in wit” seems to apply better to Charles Lord Buckhurst. 

07, ii, 62. 

11 Brice Harris, Charles Sackville, Sixth Earl of Dorset. (“ Illinois Studies 
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But several pieces of evidence militate against this identification. 
For one thing, Dryden had dedicated his Essay to Lord Buckhurst. 
If the Eugenius within the Essay is also Lord Buckhurst, he can 
scarcely be said to play the role of neutral arbiter which Dryden 
enjoined upon his noble patron in the “ Epistle Dedicatory.” He 
opposes Crites quite roundly, and looks upon Neander “ earnestly ” 
as he “ beseeches ” Neander to “ gratify the company, and me in 
particular” (79:17-21) with the characters of Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Jonson. Far from being impartial, 
Eugenius is definitely on Neander’s side of the argument (33: 
20-30). The long passage (Ker, 11, 16-17) in Dryden’s dedication 
to the same Lord Buckhurst of his essay on Satire in 1693, which 
links his noble patron once more to the Lssay of Dramatic Poesy, 
makes no mention of Buckhurst as the Eugenius of the Essay. 
Neither of the two surviving letters written by Dryden to Buckhurst 
mentions the identification with Eugenius.’* This by itself is 
not extraordinary; yet the first letter, written within ten years of 
the publication of the Essay, might have offered a fine opportunity, 
since its subject matter is Dryden’s contemplated reply to Rymer’s 
diatribe against the playwrights of the Elizabethan age whom both 
Eugenius and Neander so revere. Finally, it apppears that Charles 
Sackville Lord Buckhurst had volunteered in the fleet fitted out 
against the Dutch, and had taken part in the great naval battle of 
June 3, 1665, near Lowestoft whose effect from a distance upon the 
four friends Dryden so movingly describes in his proem.** Would 
his sense of drama, while allowing him to dedicate the Hssay to an 
absent friend and patron, have allowed him to include that absent 
friend in a ‘ play’ whose setting and dramatic occasion is the very 
day of that battle? 

Eugenius, rather, signifies merely “well born.” He is a foil to 


in Language and Literature,” xxvi1, Nos. 3-4, Urbana, Illinois, 1940), 
Preface, pp. 5-6: “ Prior was either not sure of his facts or not averse to 
twisting them to his own ends. Grief over Dorset’s recent death and too 
close proximity to his subject make this biography a kind of mausoleum, 
so that however valuable, it must yet be used with discretion.” 

12Cf, Charles E. Ward, The Letters of John Dryden (Durham, N. C., 
1942), No. 6 (c. 1677) and No. 22 (c. 1691). 

The knowledge comes to us, again, from Prior’s 1709 dedication, but 
Brice Harris (Charles Sackville, pp. 33-34) accepts the grounds as plausible. 
Cf. DNB, 1, 87. 
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Neander, for whom no claims of birth are made but whose tastes 
are the same. The character within the Hssay enjoys the deference 
of the other persons. He puts an end to the quarrel between Crites 
and Lisideius over the bad poets; and on his general proposition 
that today’s poets are better than any England has yet produced 
“. . . all of them were thus far of Eugenius his opinion” (35: 9). 
The other persons side with Eugenius at the end of his argument 
with Crites (55:30). Throughout the Essay, Eugenius, the “ well 
born,” stands as a symbol of the man of quality who has good taste. 
Can more be gained by thinking of him as Lord Buckhurst ? 

Identifying the third speaker, Lisideius, gave Malone the greatest 
difficulty. At last it occurred to him that Lisideius must be Sir 
Charles Sedley. The grounds for this identification, which has not 
been questioned since, are (1) that Sedley was a friend of Buck- 
hurst, hence if Eugenius is Buckhurst, then Sedley could appro- 
priately be with him; (2) that Sedley was a great voluptuary, and 
at the end of the dialogue, while the graver Neander and Crites go 
home to bed, the two others seek the pleasure of the town; (3) that 
Lisideius is an anagram for Sidleyius, the Latinized form of the 
actual spelling of the name “ Sidley.” ** 

It is difficult to determine whether the views of Lisideius on 
drama coincide with those held by the author of Antony and 
Cleopatra (1677). Nor is anything to be gained by searching for 
other historical persons whose characters and views might be made 
to fit Lisideius by more rigorous standards than Malone used to 
identify the character with Sir Charles Sedley. But if the mere 
acceptance of this identification keeps us from seeing the allegorical 
function of the character, then the acceptance is harmful. 

Lisideius is prevailed upon by his friends to give the “ definition ” 
of a play, which is the starting point of the whole argument and 
its primary source of unity. Lisideius knew, too, that this was not 
a definition but merely his “notion” of what he thought a play 
“ought to be” (36: 5-8). The third speaker, Lisideius, is the 
first to uphold the moderns (the French rather than the English), 
in the debate between the ancients and moderns. For Eugenius 
before him served to tell, in arguing with Crites, not so much what 


**George Hardinge had greatest fun with this anagram. Cf. Essence of 
Malone (1800), p. 84: “The reader will not forget, that, upon the differ- 
ence between SIDLEY and SEDLEY, the life and soul of the imputed anagram 


depend.” 
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the moderns have accomplished as what the ancients had failed to 
do. As all the speakers do, Lisideius speaks to certain parts of the 
definition of a play; but his particular function is to counter the 
“just ” with the “lively ” portion of the agreed-upon formula; to 
add to ancient “ instruction ” the French “ delight ”; and to show 
that the French attain these things not so much through the 
“passions and humours ” in the characters as through superiority 
in plotting, i.e. “the changes of fortune ” of the definition. His 
whole argument is based not on the well known “ justness ” of the 
French but on the way in which the French make plot the “ lively ” 
means to the end of the concernment in the audience. . Lisideius 
begins his speech with Corneille (56: 26-32), and throughout his 
argument, as throughout the entire Hssay, there is constant and 
frank allusion to Corneille’s Trois Discours (1660), which has long 
been known to be the most important source for Dryden’s Essay. 
For these reasons we may well look towards France and especially 
towards Corneille for a clue to the origin of Lisideius. For the 
name does not appear on the surface to be as clearly Greek as the 
names Crites, Eugenius, and Neander. Is it rash to suggest, there- 
fore, that in commemoration of the notorious controversy in 
France over Le Cid, the name “ Lisideius” may have come to 
Dryden from “Le Cid” plus a Latinized-Greek masculine end- 
ing?*® Could a young English craftsman and critic like Dryden, 
poring over a copy of the Trois Discours at the Howard estate in 
Wiltshire, fail to link his spokesman for the best in the French 
theatre with that reverberating victory of Corneille’s over the 
Academicians? In this connection, one of the greatest editors of 
the Essay, Arnold, quotes a letter which Corneille wrote to the 
Abbé de Pure on August 25, 1660, on the occasion and subject 
matter of the famous Discourses: 
Je suis & la fin d’un travail fort pénible sur une matiére fort délicate. 
J’ai traité en trois préfaces les principales questions de l’art poétique sur 
mes trois volumes de comédies. J’y ai fait quelques explications nouvelles 
d’Aristote, et avancé quelques propositions et quelques maximes inconnues 
& nos anciens. J’y réfute celles sur lesquelles |’Académie a fondé la con- 
damnation du Cid, et ne suis pas d’accord avec M. d’Aubignac de tout le 
bien méme qu’il a dit de moi.** 


1° A precedent which exemplifies the linguistic principle would be 
Apuleius, i.e. the man who has something to do with Apulia. 

*® Quoted by Arnold, Dryden: An Essay of Dramatic Poesy (Oxford, 
1922), p. 146, from the Grands Ecrivains edition, x, 485. 
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This is not to identify Lisideius with Corneille or any other 
historical, person, but rather with an appropriate symbol for the 
speaker in the dialogue who upholds the new French theatre in the 
spirit of Corneille, one of whose antagonists in the dialogue is as 
carping an academician as Crites. In the words of William Strunk, 
who admirably epitomizes the influence of Corneille in the Essay, 
Corneille’s “. . . own plays had been censured as departing from 
the ancient rules, and in the Discours he examines the ancient 
authorities, interprets them liberally, and, so far as he can, justifies 
his practice by them.” 77 This practically describes the function of 
Lisideius, within the Essay, and describes it more profitably than 
does a strained identification of Lisideius with Sir Charles Sedley 
coupled with a dismissal of further enquiry into his meaning. 

Finally, how do we know that Neander was intended to be Dryden 
himself? Neander’s views certainly come closer to those of Dryden 
than do those of any of the other speakers. Malone ** was led to 
the identification, also, by the anagram with Dryden’s name. And 
“ Neander ” was used for Dryden in the Luctus Britannici (1700) 
and in Mrs. Thomas’s Poems of 1727 *°—both instances of compli- 
mentary metaphor. 

Although Neander uses many of Dryden’s own arguments, he 
by no means is a constant speaker of them, any more than Crites 
is of Sir Robert’s dicta on the drama. In the first edition of the 
Essay, Dryden uses direct address (89:32) in passing from his 
second to his third main section; and here he uses “I,” meaning 
himself apart from Neander, and “ my Lord,” meaning Buckhurst 
quite apart from Eugenius. In the Defense, too, Dryden distin- 
guishes between his own views and those of his imaginary character: 
“... several persons maintained their several opinions . . .; he who 
answered, in behalf of our nation, was willing to give more latitude 
to the rule.... In few words my own opinion is this .. .” (130: 18- 
26). In spite of Dryden’s insistence upon the sceptical spirit of his 
“essai,” his literal-minded brother-in-law took everything Crites 
said as directed towards himself and everything Neander said as 
coming straight from Dryden. That Neander’s views come closest 


17 Dryden: Essays on the Drama (New York, 1898), Introd., xxvi. 

**1, ii, 34f.n., 63, 118. Malone has a strong argument in quotation of 
the Essay (94: 6-7) on Neander’s writing of verse. 

*°Cf. Macdonald, p. 165, n. 1. The Mrs. Thomas is, of course, 
“Corinna,” noted for her extravagant account of Dryden’s funeral. 


iz 
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to Dryden’s own, however, is merely to say that Dryden himself 
represents the “new” against the “old.” In a discourse which 
concerns the idea of progress in letters, “ Neander ” is allegorically 
the “new man,” from neo and andros, as his name so clearly 
implies.*° 

I cannot quite deny, in conclusion, that Dryden had actual 
friends in mind when he created the persons in his dialogue. 1 
insist, however, that Malone’s identifications have been too little 
examined, and that this readiness to accept the historical meanings 
of the names perhaps has blinded us to some of Dryden’s dramatic 
intentions. Surely the latter kind of meaning is more appropriately 
sought in a creative work of this kind, and is more important as the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy ceases to be a document published for 
Dryden’s friends or enemies and becomes, instead, a landmark in 
the history of English prose criticism. 


FRANK LIVINGSTONE HUNTLEY 
University of Michigan 
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“Nad hoert daz maere mit spriichen 1651 
wie die diebe kriichen 
fiir geriht mit ir burden... 1653 
D6 wart fiirsprechen niht gegeben. 1669 
der in lengen wil ir leben, 1670 


dem kiirze got daz sine: 
daz sint die wiinsche mine. 
ich weiz den rihter sé gemuot: 
ein wilder wolf, gaebe im der guot, 
bizze er im und allen liuten vihe, 1675 
von der warheit ich des gihe, 
er lieze in umbe guot genesen, 
swie des doch niht solde wesen. 
Der scherge dé die niune hie. . . .”* 

2° This point was almost made by Arnold, Introd., p. ix, but he believed 
it impossible that Dryden should think of himself as a “novus homo” in 
the sense of a commoner desiring to rise above his station. 

1 All Helmbrecht quotations are from Friedrich Panzer, Meier Helm- 
brecht, Halle: 1929. 
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With these lines, the story of the farmer’s son who set out to 
become a knight and ended as a thief and robber reaches one of its 
high points. In the structure of the plot it is the turning point. 
When we have reached this passage, we realize that all that preceded 
was the tying of the knot, leading up to this, inexorably. And we 
feel that all that is to follow will merely fill the measure of 
retribution that has finally set in. The ladder of Helmbrecht’s 
fortunes has no more rungs; with his next step we will see his fall 
into the misery which he must pass through before he comes to his 
shameful end. 

The setting for this scene is dramatic and tense. Helmbrecht has 
left his father’s farm for good, and has returned to his comrades. 
His sister Gotelint is with him. She has just been married to her 
brother’s comrade-in-crime Lemberslint. In the midst of a loud 
and lavish wedding feast, Gotelint is gripped by a sense of dread. 
Certain persons are drawing near, and she feels that their coming 
bodes evil. She is right; it is the judge, who has come with four 
constables: . . . zehant sach man komen den rihter selpfiinfte. 
mit der sigeniinfte gesigete er den zehen (Helmbrecht and his 
gang) an 1612-15. This figure of the judge, surrounded by four 
officers of the law, as he puts a sudden end to the mirth and 
revelries of the wedding banquet, is, by sheer contrast, full of 
august solemnity. To us he is nothing less than the instrument 
through which the moral justice which we demand finds its 
fulfilment. 

The poet goes to great lengths in creating an atmosphere of awe 
around these persons of law and order. For this he uses the popular 
belief of the “ Schergenbann,” according to which criminals found 
themselves powerless and paralyzed when a sheriff approached them. 
We had an echo of this in lines 1257 ff., where Young Helmbrecht 
boasted of his deeds of valor and the skill of his band of robbers. 
The old Meier replied soberly: sé got wil selbe wachen, sé kan ein 
scherge machen daz sie tretent swie er wil, waer ir noch dri stunt 
als vil 1261-64. This theme is brought up twice more in connection 
with the arrest at the wedding feast (1622 ff. and 1639 ff.). More- 
over, it has a religious sheen cast over it, for we hear that the 
scherge possesses this power as the executor of the Supreme Will, 
which demands that a wrong be expiated. It is God himself who 
works the charm: got ist ein wunderaere 1639; and it is God who 
demands atonement for the crime: sé got der rache wil selbe phlegen 
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1650. Hence, when the judge comes to arrest the thieves, these 
braves, who had not feared two-, three- or fourfold numbers in 
former days (1254, 1619, 1624), turn into lily-livered cowards who 
crawl under benches and hide in corners to escape their condign 
_punishment. But in vain; one by one they are dragged forth and 
taken to court, with evidence of their crime in plain sight: the 
skins of cows are bound on their backs as symbolic proof of their 
evil deeds. This gives the judge a clear case: teglich truoc sin 
burde mit im hin: daz was des rihters gewin 1668. 

The hour of judgment has come for Helmbrecht and his com- 
panions. Can there be any doubt about the outcome? The Meter 
Helmbrecht was written as a homily on conduct. The concluding 
lines of the poem put this beyond question. The import of the poem 
is didactic. It is the very core of the story that these bandits could 
bully and violate defenseless peasants and unprotected merchants, 
but that they are utterly impotent in the presence of the law. As 
we have seen, the law and its representatives are not so much agents 
of an outraged society, as they are the vicegerents of the Deity, 
which bestows awesome and supernatural powers upon them to this 
end. And now, when the law has caught up with these criminals, 
they will surely have to pay the extreme penalty for their many evil 
and cruel deeds. Every reader and listener expects nothing less, 
and it would jar us indeed if there were the slightest doubt about 
the attitude the court should take in this matter. 

I can hardly understand how, in view of these context data, the 
prevailing interpretation of the lines itch weiz den rihter sd gemuot 
ete. has gone unchallenged for so long. For the poet makes it 
plain that he wants these bandits hung, and hung fast: dé wart 
fiirsprechen niht gegeben. der in lengen wil ir leben, dem kiirze 
got daz sine: daz sint die wiinsche mine 1669-72. There follows 
the statement about the judge’s thoughts on this: ich weiz den rihter 
sé gemuot, etc. and this is followed by 1679: der scherge dé die 
niune hie. As the scherge could not have hung them unless the 
court had ordered them to be hung, the judge must have condemned 
them first. There can be no question that the most natural reading 
of lines 1673 would be that the judge, too, had no intention of 
prolonging their lives, and so they were, in fact, hung on the spot. 
This is roughly what we would expect to find here, and my argument 
is that, if we can get some such meaning out of these lines (1673- 
78), it should be preferred to other interpretations. 


( 
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The customary interpretation of these lines differs from this, 
however. There is one school which holds that the passage means: 
if Helmbrecht and his gang had been able to offer enough goods 
and money to the judge, the judge would have accepted the bribe 
and let them go free, a thing he ought not to have even considered. 
But, and this is implied, “zwischen den Zeilen zu lesen,” as they 
were unable to satisfy the greed of the judge, they were condemned 
and hung. I believe Friedrich Keinz? was the first to hold this, 
and scholars and translators seem to have followed him rather 
uncritically. Thus, Panzer says in his introduction p. xv111, “ nicht 
bloss den Dorper trifft [Wernhers] Spott, sondern auch die iippige 
Nonne, den ungerechten Richter . . .” (However, Panzer’s words 
may also refer to the second interpretation discussed below.) 
A recent German translation (Johannes Ninck, Meier Helmbrecht 
Versnovelle, Leipzig: Reclam, 1938) reads, “ Des Richters Sinn 
ist so gestellt: Gib ihm ein wilder Wolf nur Geld, Der arg der Leute 
Vieh zerbiss, Den liess’—ich weiss es ganz gewiss—Ums Geld er los 
schneeweiss und rein. Das diirfte nie und nimmer sein.” 

I think this interpretation falls down as soon as we show that 
the implication that the thieves could not pay enough cannot be 
defended. And it cannot be. In fact, we are told that the gang 
had amassed loot of considerable value in a number of ways, and it 
was Helmbrecht in particular who must have possessed quite a 
fortune. For in lines 660 ff. we learn that, after an apprenticeship 
of only one year, Helmbrecht had become the head of the gang, and 
had always got the best share of the plunder (686). When Helm- 
brecht returns home to his father’s farm, he brings gifts of con- 
siderable value for his mother and his sister (1067 ff.). But the 
others were no paupers either. When Helmbrecht tries to persuade 
his sister to marry Lemberslint, he tells her that Lemberslint has 
a dowry ready for her that is anything but trifling (1326 ff.). Of 
the bountiful wedding feast, the poet says with effective litotes: 
diu héchzit was niht arm (1551). Hence, there is every reason to 
believe that the thieves could have paid enough quot to satisfy even 
an unduly greedy judge. Therefore, the interpretation believed in 
by Keinz and his followers is untenable. 

A second school of interpreters takes the lines 1673 ff. as a 


2 Friedrich Keinz, Helmbrecht und seine Heimat, Leipzig: 1887, p. 91 
(quoted after Gough, see footnote 4). 
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satirical aside on the judiciary of the times. They hold that, after 
the forceful words in 1669 ff., where the poet leaves no doubt about 
his own wishes concerning the fate of the thieves, Wernher suddenly 
breaks his straight narrative and throws a scare into his audience 
by talking about corrupt judges who, in similar circumstances, have 
set robbers like Helmbrecht free upon payment of a “ fine.” But— 
and this again is implied, “ wieder zwischen den Zeilen zu lesen ”— 
this judge was not of this caliber, and the thieves were condemned 
and hung. A good example of this point of view is found in the 
translation by M. Oberbreyer (Leipzig: Reclam, 1878): “ Des 
Richters Sinn ist oft bestellt, Dass, gib ein wilder Wolf ihm Geld, 
Und hitt’? er alles Vieh geraubt—Ich rede hier die Wahrheit, 
glaubt!—Er ihn doch wider Recht lisst leben, Weil er Geschenke 
ihm gegeben. Doch jetzt die Neun er hingen liess.” The standard 
English translation by C. H. Bell (Peasant Life in Old Germanic 
Epics, New York: Columbia University Press, 1931) reads: “I 
know a judge, of such a mind That if a wolf of wildest kind, That 
tore men’s cattle for its prey, If it but gave him ample pay, For such 
a bribe he’d set it free, However venal this might be. Nine men 
were strung up in the air.” 

This does not seem very plausible to me either. . First, note how 
the translators handle the text: Oberbreyer inserts the word oft 
(and, implied: but not this time), and Bell speaks of a judge (and, 
implied: but not this one). Now some implications might possibly 
be granted. But there is not a shred of evidence in the text that 
the line ich wetz den rihter sé gemuot suddenly talks about a man 
who is not identical with the person called der rihter only a few 
lines before (1668: daz was des rihters gewin), or who was so awe- 
inspiringly introduced only a short while before (1612 ff.: dar nach 
zehant sach man komen den rihter selpfiinfte, etc.). The chances 
that Wernher means one and the same man when he speaks of der 
rthter in 1613, 1668, and 1673 are, in my opinion, overwhelming. 
Moreover, I think the whole argument of this school (Oberbreyer, 
Bell, and others) is twisted and unsound. For it requires that, 
despite what we are led to expect of judges, we must understand 
that the judge sitting on Helmbrecht’s case was not corrupt and 
greedy; but this rather important fact is nowhere plainly stated. 

How odd this interpretation is becomes apparent when we realize 
that it amounts to saying that Wernher tells his story in such a way 
that highly opprobious statements are made about the judicature, 
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which we must, however, not apply to our judge, although we are 
not told not to. And that, I think, verges on the absurd. It 
just does not, in my opinion, fit the general tenor of the Meier 
Helmbrecht, where people are usually openly and clearly praised 
or blamed. Even if the lines 1673 ff. are to be taken as “ Spott auf 
ungerechte Richter,” it still seems to me inexplicable why Wernher 
should have failed to take this opportunity to tell us plainly and, 
from the point of view of story-telling, effectively, that contrary to 
usual practice his judge was just and honest. It does not seem to 
fit his narrative style not to do so.* 

The most recent Helmbrecht commentary, by Charles E. Gough,‘ 
tries another solution. Gough translates on p. xxviii (he also 


* Modern readers are shocked when they hear that Helmbrecht and his 
band might have, in the literal sense of the word, “ paid” for their crimes 
with guot. I quote Jakob Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer? 647: 
“Den erlittenen schaden, insoweit er ersetzbar ist, ersetzt die busse vollig 
und nicht selten gewiihrt sie iiberhin; bei unersetzlichem verlust, namentlich 
todschlag des verwandten oder leiblicher verunstaltung, lisst sich nicht 
leugnen, hat die ausgleichung der busse etwas unedles und widerstrebendes, 
das auch schon im alterthum von einzelnen menschen gefihlt, fiir die 
menge durch allgemeinheit der sitte gemildert wurde und endlich nach 
dem fortschritt unserer ausbildung die abschaffung solcher bussen verur- 
sachte.* But it is well to realize at this point that, no matter how this 
passage is read, the legality of such an action by the judge is not dis- 
puted. He might have been morally wrong in setting them free; but he 
seems to have had unquestioned judicial powers to do so. The question 
comes to mind: does our Helmbrecht passage mirror ancient Germanic 
law and custom here? A good case can be made out for this. Anyone who 
has read Old Germanic legal texts knows that practically any crime could 
be, and often was, expiated by an appropriate payment, and that such 
payments were not only a fully sanctioned part of public and private 
litigation, but had also been developed into a system of great refinement 
and intricacy. Add to this that the curious term “ wolf” for a malfeasant 
corresponds exactly with Old Norse vargr “ wolf,” which also occurs as a 
legal metaphor and then means “outlaw, felon” (see K. v. Amira, 
Grundriss des germanischen Rechts* 237). This would force us to reject 
the line swie des doch niht solde wesen as a register of protest against the 
legality of the judge’s action (in the meaning: he should not have done 
that); for he would act entirely within the bounds of established right 
and approved custom in accepting, or even in considering accepting, guot. 
It is worth noting that my own reading, which is based on altogether 
different reasoning, leads to an interpretation of this line which would in 
no way contradict such a view, see below. 

‘Charles Gough, Meier Helmbrecht, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1942. 
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has a slightly different translation on p. 75, which does not make 
any sense to me): “I know the judge was of this mind: if a wild 
wolf should offer him money-payment (in exchange for his life 
and liberty), the wolf would for all that bite the judge’s cattle and 
other people’s herds as well later on. I admit that in all truth (it 
would so be), if he (=the judge) let him (—the wolf) live on 
account of a money-payment—a thing that ought not to be.” If 
I understand Gough correctly, he holds that, even if the judge 
might have considered for a moment levying a fine on the gang 
instead of hanging them, the judge rejected this idea immediately, 
because the bandits would no sooner be free than they would start 
their robberies and murders all over again. This, I believe, is a 
correct general idea; for now the text requires very little in the 
way of purely implied information, and we actually find what we 
had expected to find as the most natural continuation of the story: 
the judge agrees with the poet that these thieves should not be set 
free, i.e., be condemned instead. Moreover, Gough’s translation 
tries to take into account a feature of the text tradition which 
other interpreters seem to have failed to heed completely. The 
Meier Helmbrecht is known from two manuscripts A and B, of 
which A usualy mirrors the “ Urtext” more faithfully, while MS 
B shows many deliberate changes, and omits over fifty rhymes 
entirely. But in our passage, we find that, this time, B has two 
lines more than A: er lieze in umbe guot genesen, swie des doch 
niht solde wesen (1677-78) are found only in B. On the supposition 
that the text tradition of A is to be preferred, Gough considers 
these additional lines of B as of very doubtful authenticity, merely 
as a somewhat clumsy attempt to explain the parable contained in 
1674-75. Hence, Gough tries to get a translation which will stand 
just on the text as A shows it, and either drops B’s additional 
lines completely, or retains them as an enlargement on the previous 
lines, 

This is sound; but the way Gough translates the text requires 
several severe alterations in these lines. First, we must change 
er liez(e) to liez er, converting a (verb-second) sentence into a 
conditional (verb-first)’ clause (“if he let him live”). Then, in 
the next line, we must reverse this procedure: we must take the 
swie-clause as being actually a main sentence as though it were 
swie solde des doch niht wesen or similarly (“a thing that ought 
not to be”). Thus, the syntax pattern has become completely in- 
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verted. But even if we consent to such drastic recasting, another 
difficulty remains: the position of the verb in 1675 is not accounted 
for. In Gough’s translation lines 1674-75 are parsed as follows: 
the expression ein wilder wolf is taken as the subject of the main 
sentence bizze er etc., but appears outside it to indicate emphasis. 
It is followed by a dependent (verb-first) clause gaebe im ete., which 
functions as a condition (past subjunctive verb), with the main 
sentence bizze er etc. following as the conclusion (past subjunctive 
verb). In this main sentence, the subject wolf is resumed through 
er (bizze er). Now this common New High German syntactic 
pattern of condition-conclusion with the verb of the conclusion 
immediately following the condition clause is practically unknown 
in Middle High German, see Paul-Gierach, Mittelhochdeutsche 
Grammatik * § 355. We expect either er bizze im or sé bizze er 
im. Hence, bizze er is probably not the concluding main sentence 
but must, for the time being at least, be taken as a second condi- 
tion clause. But if we now omit lines 1677-78 of B as a spurious 
increment, we have two dependent condition clauses gaebe im ete. 
and bizze er etc., which are left hanging in the air, since no con- 
clusion sentence occurs that completes the subject matter of these 
lines 1674-75. It is precisely this need for a conclusion sentence 
which makes B’s addition er lieze etc. so plausible as a genuine 
part of the sentence structure. But if we now keep line 1677 er 
lieze etc. as the conclusion sentence, we are in greater trouble; for 
then the meaning of the text would be that the judge was corrupt: 
“T know the judge to be of this mind: if a wild wolf gave him 
money, if he should bite (‘had bitten’ is also possible) his and 
all people’s cattle, I can say this in all truth: he let him off for 
money, although nothing of this should be.” Now we are back to 
the original proposition made by Keinz: the judge would have 
let the thieves go free if they had been able to offer enough quot. 
And since they did not have enough, they were hung. But this is 
contradicted by previous information, as I have shown already, 
and hence is untenable. Thus it seems that we are left with this 
dilemma: if we keep the addition of B, we get a contradictory 
meaning of the text; but if we throw the additional lines of B out, 
we get a faulty syntax pattern and thus an impossible text. 

I know of no wholly satisfactory solution to this question so long 
as we keep to the text form as given by Panzer and others. Yet 
it seems to me that these very difficulties point to the need for a 
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textual emendation. The ideal emendation would be one that 
would give us the meaning we are led to expect here, namely that 
the judge, too, thought that the life of the thieves should not be pro- 
longed. At the same time, our emendation should not rely too 
firmly on the text of lines 1677-78 for completing syntax forms we 
are accustomed to, for these lines may have to be thrown out as a 
wilful addition of the scribe of B. In casting about for a solution 
of this problem, it might be helpful if we restated the problem in 
terms of syntax requirements: what we need is a main sentence 
(the conclusion part) in line 1675 as answer to the condition clause 
gaebe im etc. in 1674. The least violence to the text as it has been 
transmitted to us would be done if we read in line 1675 bizze ér im 
unde allen liuten vihe® “would sooner bite his and all people’s 
cattle.” This would solve all difficulties at one stroke; for it would 
give us the main sentence we have found wanting so badly. But 
more: this particular main sentence gives us the option of retaining 
lines 1677-78 of B as a possibly genuine reading. For line 1677 can 
now be taken as a second main sentence linked to the sentence in 
1675 by the comparative ér, making 1677 (er lieze in umbe quot 
genesen) a comparative sentence. This syntax pattern is mentioned 
in Paul-Gierach § 334, 2c. And the meaning would be just what 
we have been looking for all the time. According to the text in A, 
the translation would run as follows: “ Nothing in the way of 
advocate(s) was given there. May God shorten the life of him 
who wishes to prolong theirs: those are my wishes! I know the 
judge to be of this mind: a wild wolf, if it gave him money, would 
sooner (have a chance to) bite his and all people’s cattle (than 
that the judge would prolong their lives),” i.e., it is more likely 
that an arch-criminal of the type called wolf® would be given a 


5 This emendation is not necessarily contradicted by the orthography of 
the manuscripts; both A/B write long é before r variously: ere/ere 494, 
Eere/ere 496, Eere/ere 977. mere/mere 987, mer/me 1119, etc. There re- 
mains the question of meter. No matter how this line is reconstructed, 
the scansion is not smooth. When I suggest that the least offensive scan- 
sion would accent ér—unde—liuten—vihe, with allen read as monosyllabic, 
I discourage “mine and all people’s” possible doubts by pointing to the 
footnote on p. xvif. of Panzer’s Helmbrecht, which chronicles even more 
astonishing assertions and counter-assertions on metrical questions in 
the Helmbrecht by scholarly experts whose opinion in this field I am 
usually inclined to follow with acclaim, if not with reverence. 

® See footnote 3. 
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second chance by the judge for committing additional robberies 
and murders than that Helmbrecht and his mates should find their 
lives prolonged. According to B, we would have: “... I know 
the judge to be of this mind: a wild wolf, if he gave him money, 
would sooner (have a chance to) bite his and all people’s cattle— 
I say this in all truth—than that he let him off for a fine, although 
indeed nothing of this sort could be,” i.e., although this is ab- 
solutely impossible anyhow: the line swie des doch niht solde wesen 
merely rejects the supposition entertained in the preceding lines. 
To me, this is the most plausible interpretation of this difficult 
passage ; moreover, it requires no assumptions that run counter to 
known syntax patterns of Middle High German. 


GrorceE NORDMEYER 
Yale University 


THE VERGE OF THE COURT AND ARREST FOR DEBT 
IN FIELDING’S AMELIA 


When in 1751 Henry Fielding published his last novel, Amelia, 
it was immediately evident that the fun-loving author of Joseph 
Andrews and Tom Jones had become more serious; for Amelia, in 
some respects, closely approaches the nature of a tract designed to 
attack certain abuses in eighteenth-century English law and to 
expose judicial maladministration by incompetent magistrates. On 
the basis of this fact, the book can be called one of the first novels- 
with-a-purpose in England, as it was Fielding’s intention to foster 
reform by revealing the deplorable conditions of the time in regard 
to these legal matters. Among other items that he specifically as- 
sails in Amelia are the complicated and oppressive laws concerning 
arrest and detention for debt. Though the general aspects of these 
laws are too well known to require comment, two facets of the 
system, the institution of “the verge of the court” and the pro- 
cedure for having a debtor seized, are not so widely understood. 
Because Fielding was himself a magistrate and had intimate 
knowledge of the intricacies of legal form, he sometimes makes use 
in Amelia of material of this sort that is somewhat lost on the 
modern reader. It seems, therefore, that a brief examination of 
the two facets mentioned above will be profitable in bringing about 
a more complete appreciation of what Fielding does in the novel. 
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In Captain Booth, the hero of Amelia, Fielding portrays a young 
army officer who is incapable of managing his personal affairs pro- 
vidently and who falls into pecuniary difficulty as a result of the 
mustering out of his unit and his consequent reduction to half pay. 
In the course of the novel, Booth is twice arrested for debt, though 
on each occasion he fortunately escapes commitment to prison but 
is detained at the house of a bailiff until bail is forthcoming. . How- 
ever, even during the periods when he is not actually under duress, 
Booth and his family are forced to take up residence in the famed 
verge of the court in order that the captain may avoid being taken 
into custody. This immunity from arrest that a debtor enjoyed 
while living in the verge of the court is an interesting and perhaps 
little-known aspect of English law of the day. 

Historically, the concept of the verge is embodied in the insti- 
tution of the “ King’s Peace,” an area extending for twelve miles 
around the seat of the king’s court, wherever that might be at any 
particular time. Within this area the ordinary civil authorities 
had no power, and any offenses committed within its bounds were 
construed as having been committed against the person of the king 
himself and were dealt with, therefore, by the lord steward and 
marshall of the king’s household.* This area was gradually re- 
stricted and confined and took the name of the verge of the court 
from the Old French word verge, from Latin virga, meaning “a 
staff,” the symbol of the lord steward’s office. By the eighteenth 


* The judicial machinery set up to administer justice in this domain had 
a long and checkered career. An ancient tribunal in its beginnings (au- 
thorized to deal with actions only when both parties were within the juris- 
diction of the court), it was given fresh letters patent by Charles I, 
declined and disappeared under the Protectorate, and was re-established by 
Charles II, being described by the letters patent of the latter (1633) as 
Curia Palatii Regis, Westm., and popularly known as “ The Palace Court.” 
The court seems to have been all but dormant in the eighteenth century, 
and it was extremely difficult to bring action before it, bribery and influ- 
ence being the chief means by which such could be accomplished. The 
number of counsellors and attorneys admitted to practice before the body 
was strictly limited, and any important proceedings referred to it were 
usually transferred to some other court for disposition. The Palace Court 
was abolished in 1849 after sinking to such a low level that it has been 
described by one writer as “a wicked little tribunal, whose misdeeds had 
been disclosed in the fullest details to a horrified public.” (Theobald 
Mathew, “The Mayor’s Court, the Sheriff's Courts, and the Palace Court,” 
Juridical Review, XX1 (1919), 135-151.) 
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century and the time of Amelia, the term had come to be applied 
to a neighborhood of some extent near Whitehall and St. James’s 
in which offenders were free from arrest by the ordinary officers of 
the law. It was in particular a haven for debtors. The following 
quotation from Trusler’s London Adviser and Guide of 1790 will 
help to make clear the idea and function of the verge of the court: 


The Verge of the Court was that ground about Whitehall and St. James’s 
which belongs to the Crown, and which is privileged from arrests. The 
privileged place includes Charing Cross on the north side of the way, from 
the corner of St. Martin’s Lane to Hedge Lane, and both the King’s Mews. 
On the south side from the street leading into Spring Gardens to the 
public house beyond the Treasury, and all Spring Gardens; on the oppo- 
site side of the way from Northumberland House to the end of Privy 
Garden; taking in all Seotland Yard, Whitehall, and Privy Garden. It 
further includes all the Parks, the Stable-Yard, St. James’s, Cleveland 
Court and all Hyde Park, except the mere crossing from the Green Park to 
Hyde Park. Most houses in the Verge let lodgings; and I knew an artful 
fellow once that eluded all his creditors by residing there: if he wanted 
to go out of it he took water at Whitehall Stairs, which place is privileged; 
and as no writ can be served on the water without a water-bailiff’s warrant, 
which cannot be immediately procured, he would land safely in the City 
or on the Surrey side; for a Middlesex writ loses its force in the City and 
in Surrey, unless backed by a City or Surrey magistrate, which requires 
time and preparation to get done.’ 


In spite, then, of his debts, which amount, so he says, to “ near 
three hundred pounds more than the value of all my effects,” Booth 
is safe from the law as long as he does not venture outside the 
bounds of the verge within the county of Middlesex. 

The account just given of the man who managed to go out of the 
verge into the City and Surrey and still have no fear of the bailiffs 
by the simple expedient of going by water catches the attention of 
the reader of Amelia, for on one occasion in the book Captain 
Booth does exactly what this “artful fellow” did. However, it 
must be admitted that before this little journey takes place, Field- 
ing has hinted at least once that because Booth is then out on bail 
he is not restricted from going outside the verge. Nevertheless, in 
this episode the old gentleman who purports to be Dr. Harrison’s 
friend proposes that the doctor and Booth, Amelia, and their 
children accompany him and his son to Vauxhall. When the ex- 
cursion is undertaken, the party takes a coach to the waterside and 


* Quoted by Henry B. Wheatley, London Past and Present (London: 
John Murray, 1891), m1, 432. 
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proceeds by boat to Vauxhall, which is on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, outside the verge, of course, but also outside the juris- 
diction of the Middlesex justices and bailiffs. 

It is within the realm of possibility perhaps that Booth could 
have lived in the verge for the remainder of his life and have 
escaped arrest had he been careful not to go beyond its confines on 
any day except Sunday (the law provided that no arrests could be 
made on the Sabbath).* However, he has been living there for only 
about three months when one morning a footman rushes into his 
rooms and informs him that his wife, Amelia, who is away from 
home at the moment, is “ taken violently ill, and carried into Mrs. 
Chenevix’s toy-shop.” This establishment is obviously outside 
the verge, because no sooner does Booth, hastening towards his 
distressed wife, cross the boundary of the district than a bailiff stops 
him, tells him that his wife is not really ill at the toy-shop, and that 
the whole affair is merely a ruse by which Booth has been enticed to ~ 
leave the verge so that he can be served with a warrant for arrest 
at the suit of Dr. Harrison.* Booth is then conducted to the 
bailiff’s own house in Gray’s-inn-lane.° 

Now that Booth has been arrested for debt, it is necessary to 
explain something of the law pertaining to such matters and the 
procedure followed by a creditor in having his debtor seized. 

In eighteenth-century England there were two processes under 
which one could be arrested for debt. Under the first, a writ of 
execution, a person could be incarcerated for a debt of any amount, 
no matter how small, provided judgment could be obtained against 
him in a court of law. But it was under the second method, 
mesne process, that most people held for debt were confined. In this 


*Once lawyer Murphy tries to enlist Sergeant Atkinson in a plan to 
bring Booth before the Palace Court (also known sometimes as the “ Board 
of Green Cloth” and the “ Marshall’s Court”) on charges of debt arising 
within the verge. However, the scheme does not work out, and, knowing 
the condition of the Court, it seems likely that Murphy would have had 
much difficulty in bringing an action against the captain. Amelia, Bk. v, 
Ch. iv. 

‘There is no way of being sure that the toy-shop used in this episode 
really existed; nevertheless there was a woman of the name of Chenevix 
who kept such a shop in Suffolk Street about the time mentioned in 
Amelia. Vide Amelia (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, n.d.), note to 
Ir, 164. 

Amelia, Bk, Ch, i, 
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instance, under the provisions of a law passed in 1725, the debt 
must be equal to or in excess of forty shillings. Then the plain- 
tiff could have the defendant taken into custody and held pending 
trial. In both instances when Booth is detained for his debits, he is 
arrested on mesne process, In order for a creditor to have a person 
seized by a writ of mesne process, it was necessary that he go before 
a clerk of court and swear positively to the sum of money owed to 
him, although it was provided that a third party might appear 
before the clerk and swear to the belief that the debt existed. After 
the plaintiff’s oath had been taken (or the oath of the third party), 
a writ for the seizure of the alleged debtor was made out by the 
clerk, the amount of the debt was entered on the back of the writ, 
and it was given to a bailiff with instructions to take the defendant 
into custody. After the bailiff had arrested the accused party, the 
latter was allowed bail, which must be provided by two substantial 
householders, each worth twice the amount of the debt for which 
suit had been brought. 

In Booth’s case, then, Dr. Harrison simply summons lawyer 
Murphy, informs him of the sum of the captain’s debt, and the 
attorney, it is presumed, goes before a clerk of court and obtains a 
writ for the officer’s arrest. 

After Booth is taken to the house of Bondum the bailiff, Colonel 
James and Sergeant Atkinson appear and offer to become sureties 
for him so that he may be released. The implication is, clearly, that 
euch of these soldiers is worth twice the amount of the debt involved. 
But the bailiff insists to the point of impudence that he have as- 
surance that the two men are financially able to act as sureties for 
his prisoner. A quotation from the House of Commons Journal 
with reference to the position of a bailiff regarding his prisoners 
will serve to make clear Bondum’s position: “ A Defendant, after 
being arrested, is held to be in the Custody of the Sheriff, who is 
answerable to the Plaintiff accordingly for the Debt and Costs if 


* The law was enacted “for the more effectual preventing frivolous and 
vexatious Arrests” and decreed “that from and after the 24th Day of 
June, 1726, no Person shall be held to Special Bail upon any Process 
issuing out of any Superior Court, where the Cause of Action shall not 
amount to the Sum of Ten Pounds or upwards, nor out of any Inferior 
Court, where the Cause of Action shall not amount to the Sum of Forty 
Shillings or upwards.” House of Commons Journal, xtvi1 (1792), 640. 
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the Defendant does not appear.” * From the practical standpoint, 
therefore, Bondum’s actions can be defended if not excused; be- 
cause if he had released Booth without sufficient surety and the 
captain had subsequently failed to appear, the bailiff himself would 
have been liable for the debts involved and the costs. 

As one might expect, when Fielding places the hero of Amelia in 
the power of the law, he devotes a good deal of time to the petty fees 
that prisoners were required to pay upon being held for debt, 
especially those payments exacted by the bailiff while the accused 
was being detained in that officer’s house before being committed to 
jail. Also there is much said about the incivilities to which 
prisoners were exposed. But treatment of these topics has been 
given at length elsewhere and will not be included here. 

Whether or not Amelia had any effect on public sentiment re- 
garding prison reform would be next to impossible to determine, 
but the unpopularity of the book with its first readers leads to the 
conclusion that it had almost none. Moreover, echoes of its theme 
are heard in the novel genre to which it belongs even in the nine- 
teenth century as late as the time of Charles Dickens and Benjamin 
Disraeli. 

Although Fielding’s was not the only voice of an eighteenth- 
century humanitarian raised in behalf of legal and prison reform, 
even the shocking reports of the Oglethorpe commission, created 
by parliament in 1729 to enquire into prison conditions, had only 
served to stir the public out of its apathy momentarily. Not until 
1869 was the imprisoning of a person for debt made illegal in 
Great Britain. 

JOHN C. STEPHENS, JR. 

Emory University 


A LETTER FROM SAMUEL RICHARDSON TO 
ALEXIS CLAUDE CLAIRAUT 


In the years following the publication of Clarissa, Samuel 
Richardson exchanged letters with various correspondents on the 
Continent and took some interest in plans for translations of his 
works into German, French, and Dutch. A hitherto overlooked 


7 XLv1I, 681. Bondum, as bailiff, was directly responsible to his superior 
officer, the sheriff, a point which he makes very plain. Bk. vim, Ch. vi. 


€ 
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letter in the British Museum gives us some additional details about 
his communications with France in 1753." Internal evidence shows 
that the recipient was the young French mathematician Alexis 
Claude Clairaut, who, after a visit to England, had already sent 
Richardson two letters. The first was dated April 6, 1753, and the 
following extract from it is printed in the Catalogue of the Collec- 
tion Formed by Alfred Morrison: 


When you'll see Mr. Speaker I beseech you to recall me in his memory. I 
have been extremely flatter’d of his kindness, and very sorry to have so 
little enjoyed the honour of his Company. Another favour I beg of you is 
to inform me how does Mrs. Byron, as well as S* Ch. Grandison, I am 
anxious about his duel, and would fain have been his second had I known 
the Rendezvous. 


The letter reprinted below is presumably in reply to Clairaut’s of 
June 7%, 1753, recorded by date only in Sotheby’s sale catalogue of 


June 25-26, 1829. 
London, July 5, 1753. 

Dear Sir 

I cannot express the Pleasure given me by your second Letter. The 
first, I expected from your Politeness, and because you were so good as to 
promise me the Favour: But the Second flatters me with the Honour of 
your Esteem. “ Let you know, If I remember sometimes a Man,” whom 
every-body who had the Pleasure of knowing him that I know, not only 
respected, but loved?—Dear Sir, how could you ask such a Question? 
Indeed, Sir, I do very often remember, and speak of you with high Delight; 
and not without some Pride, that I had the Honour of being known to you. 
I have even frequently regretted that we are not of one Nation; and that 
time of Life, and indispensable Avocations, prevent me making you a Visit 
to your Paris. The Cultivating of your Acquaintance and Friendship, Sir, 
would, were I able to visit France, be the principal Inducement. 

Mr. Onslow, Sir, remembers you, as you are pleased to express yourself, 
with great Pleasure. He commissions me to say the kindest things that 
you yourself would wish to hear. In truth, he greatly honours your Worth, 


1T am here indebted to the kindness of Professors George Sherburn and 
Newman I. White, who independently called this letter to my attention. It 
is inserted in a remarkable grangerized set of Moore’s Letters and Journals 
of Lord Byron, British Museum pressmark C. 44. g., Vol.xLI, facing p. 396. 
Professor White has given some account of the autograph manuscripts 
inserted in these volumes (Times Literary Supplement, September 10, 1938, 
p- 584). 

2N.p., 1883, 1, 208. This letter is also recorded in Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, 9th Report, 11, 478, and in Maggs Brothers’ Catalogue 
457 (1924), no. 2432. 
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and expressed himself greatly pleased that you remembered him, as one of 
your sincerest Friends. 

As to my new Piece, your kind mention of which is very flattering to my 
Vanity, I think to publish it at three several times; because there are some 
few Surprises in different Parts of it, which, were the Catastrophe known, 
would be lessen’d, and take off the Ardor of such Readers as should happen 
to approve of the Piece: But at short Distances of time— 

As perhaps, in the latter end of October, or Beginning of November, The 
two first Volumes: 

About the Middle of December, the 34 and 4%, 

About the Beginning of February, the 5%,.6th, and 7, (Alas! there will 
be Seven; tho’ I have scratched out at least two in Quantity, at different 
Parts of the Piece). 

I had an Application made to me by a Gentleman of the Name of the 
Abbe Prevost, for letting him have the Sheets as I printed them off: But 
not being determin’d about the Manner or Time of publishing, I could not 
oblige him. My Kinsman Leake had mentioned to me a like Request of M. 
Lormell; and I was sought to on the same subject by M. de Freval from 
the Hague; and since the Intentions of a Bookseller at Amsterdam have 
been made known to me to the same purpose. Mr, Leake being then, as I 
supposed at Paris, tho’ since, he has passed into Italy, I referred the Abbe 
to him: But have heard no more of it from that Gentleman. 

Dr. Hallar [sic] of the University of Gottingen has also desired the same 
Preference, in order to translate it into German: In Ireland too Faukner 
[sic] a Bookseller at Dublin, is treating with me to the same Purpose. 
I mention not these Particulars for Ostentation sake. There is no Room 
for that; since, none of these know a Tittle of the Merits of the Work, or 
whether it has any. But I know not, whether as Mr. Leake is not in 
France, and possibly the Abbe Prevost may have the Honour of being known 
to you, you may inform him of my Intentions as to Publication. 

Indeed, as I may mention to you, in Confidence, I think the Abbe has left 
out in his Translation of Clarissa, some of the most useful and pathetic 
Parts of the Piece; and those among us, who have read both Editions, are 
greatly disgusted with the French one on that Account. I knew not, that 
such Mutilations were allowable, except the Translation had been called 
an Abridgment. 

In the new Piece, the Article of Religion is touched upon; a young Italian 
Lady, zealous in the Catholic Faith, in Love with my Hero, an English 
Protestant, equally stedfast in his. I shall think myself unhappy, and 
shall be greatly disappointed, if I have not done as much Honour to the 
Lady for her Zeal and Stedfastness, and that from Motives that could 
not be found fault with at Rome; as to the Gentleman; for to both, and 
to all her Friends, I give equal Piety and Goodness: In short, this Part is 
one of those that I value myself most upon, having been as zealous a Catho- 
lic when I was to personate the Lady, and her Catholic Friends, as a 
Protestant, when I was the Gentleman, and have done Credit to the Clergy 
of both Religions, who are good men: But how do I know, how this may 
be thought of in Paris, and at Rome? How happy should I have been, 
could I have had the Opportunity of consulting M. Clairaut on this Sub- 
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ject. I will only add, that a very eminent Clergyman told me, on seeing 
some Parts of this Management, that I should be thought by some, to be 
more of a Catholic than a Protestant, for that I had made as amiable a 
Confessor, as a Protestant Divine. 

This Part, I only give Warning of. Yet am told it is needless; and that 
no just Cause of Offence can be taken by candid Minds. 

Forgive me, Sir, I am ashamed of my Length. I have presumed, you see, 
Sir, on your kind Enquiries after my new Piece. I cannot myself tran- 
scribe; or I would shorten this Letter. I have only Room to repeat my 
Thanks for this second kind Notice of me, and to assure you of the great 
and sincere Respect, and Esteem, with which I am, dear Sir, 

Your most faithful & obedient Servt. 


S. Richardson 


This letter is in a small neat hand sometimes mistaken for 
Richardson’s, but really that of an amanuensis, probably his nephew 
William Richardson, “ Mr. Onslow” is of course Arthur Onslow, 
the “ Mr. Speaker ” of Clairaut’s earlier letter. As to Richardson’s 
references to arrangements for publishing Grandison and to the 
Catholic theme, it need only be noted that the Dublin piracy made 
him abandon the plan of publishing two volumes at a time, and 
that his tolerant treatment of Catholicism later involved him in 
considerable discussion.*® 

The references to prospective translations call for more extended 
comment. On February 24, 1753, Richardson wrote to Lady Brad- 
shaigh that he had received the German Clarissa from Haller, part 
of the Dutch translation by Stinstra, and the French translation by 
Prévost. He adds, “I am written to from these several translators, 
to furnish them with sheets as printed, of my new piece.”* The 
above letter elaborates this statement as far as the would-be trans- 
lators of Grandison in France are concerned. It gives the most 
explicit statement known to me about relations between Richardson 
and the famous translator of Clarissa and Grandison, the Abbé 
Prévost. Richardson’s friend Jean Baptiste de Freval had been 
planning to translate Clarissa, but was anticipated by Prévost.’ At 
that time Richardson offered to communicate with the French pub- 
lishers of Clarissa through Freval.® As early as April 17, 1751, 


®See W. M. Sale, Jr., Samuel Richardson: A Bibliographical Record 
(New Haven, 1936), pp. 66-67, 94-95. 

* Correspondence, ed. Anna Laetitia Barbauld (London, 1804), v1, 245. 

5 Ibid., v, 271-72: Richardson to Freval, January 21, 1750, 0.8. 

*See Alan D. McKillop, Samuel Richardson: Printer and Novelist 
(Chapel Hill, 1936), p. 269. Dottin erroneously says that Freval got 
Prévost to translate Clarissa (Samuel Richardson [Paris, 1931], p. 284). 
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Freval had asked Richardson to send him advance sheets of Grandi- 
son, so that he might be the first in the field with a French transla- 
tion.” Richardson refers to this request, or a repetition of it, in 
the above letter, but he is clearly inclined to leave the field open 
for the present. As he wrote to Lady Bradshaigh, October 19, 
1753 “I intended not, Madam, to make a pecuniary Bargain with 
Foreigners; having Friends at Paris, at Gottingen, in Holland, 
to whom I have left it to oblige any Friends of theirs, who are likely 
to do Justice in the Translation.” ® 

Despite Richardson’s disappointment at Prévost’s Clarissa, he was 
at this stage disposed to consider an advance authorization of Pré- 
vost’s Grandison. The continental journey of Richardson’s brother- 
in-law James Leake, the famous bookseller of Bath, suggested the 
general possibility of closer ties with French booksellers and trans- 
lators, a possibility that was never realized. The “ Lormell” of 
Richardson’s letter must have been of the Paris firm, La Veuve 
de Lormel et Fils, apparently the actual publishers of Prévost’s 
Clarissa.® Lormel’s request for the French rights to Grandison, 
sent to Richardson through Leake, was presumably made on Pré- 
vost’s behalf, and would then be parallel to the Abbé’s more direct 
application to Richardson, mentioned in the letter. Harrisse re- 
ports that Prévost asked the French authorities on March 29, 1753, 
for permission to publish Grandison.*° Eventually Prévost’s ver- 
sion appeared at Amsterdam (1755-56) without Richardson’s bless- 
ing, which was reserved for the more literal but unsuccessful French 
version made by the Swiss clergyman Monod. 


AtAn D. 
The Rice Institute 


Correspondence, Vv, 278. McKillop, loc. cit. 

* Henry Harrisse, L’Abbé Prévost (Paris, 1896), p. 372. Here it is said 
that Lormel was refused permission to publish the French version of 
Clarissa on June 17, 1740 [17502]. The work appeared in January, 1751, 
with the nominal imprint of the London bookseller John Nourse. See also 
Dottin, loc. cit. 

*° Op. cit., pp. 379-80. Harrisse infers that Prévost submitted the manu- 
script of his translation for official approval at this time, but the date 
seems impossibly early. Dottin (op. cit., p. 396) interprets this record 
as a request for the royal privilege based on an arrangement by which 
Freval, with Richardson’s approval, was to furnish Prévost with advance 
sheets of Grandison. But the letter printed above shows that no such 
arrangement had been made. 


* 
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CHARLES CHURCHILL AND ‘STATIRA’ 


Editors of Charles Churchill’s The Rosciad have, from William 
Tooke to James Laver, been troubled by the additions and emenda- 
tions which the poet made between 1761-1764 in nine editions of 
his poem. Serious errors in identification have resulted, and one 
which needs correction is the editorial misinterpretation of ‘ Statira.’ 

The ninth edition of The Rosciad (1764) contains two passages 
about ‘ Statira,’ one directly noting the name, a second related in 
spirit but not using the name. Editors Tooke (1844), Hannay 
(1866), and Laver (1933) have agreed that in both passages the 
victim is Miss Pritchard (later Mrs. Palmer), daughter of the 
famous Hannah Pritchard. Tooke notes: “ An unkind allusion to 
Mrs. Palmer, whose listlessness and want of animation, our author 
has previously animadverted on, under the name of Statira. Her 
mother’s influence obtained for her a position at the theater far 
beyond her ability to sustain.” * Laver, in his more recent edition 
of Churchill’s poems, comments: “ Ross’s Statira was Mrs. Palmer, 
daughter of Mrs. Pritchard. She was a somewhat stolid actress, 
pushed into prominence by her mother.”* Analysis of these two 
passages, however, fails to bear out the editor’s contentions. 

The first passage provides both external and internal clues to a 
reappraisal of ‘ Statira.’ 


Ross, (a misfortune which we often meet) 
Was fast asleep at dear Statira’s feet; 
Statira, with her hero to agree, 

Stood on her feet as fast asleep as he.* 


The reference is to the performer’s in Nathaniel Lee’s play, The 
Rival Queens, but although playbills at both Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden show Ross as Alexander, Miss Pritchard appears 
only once as Statira, and then at Drury Lane to the Alexander of 
William Powell.* Moreover, the date of the latter performance 


1 Tooke, William, editor, The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill (Lon- 
don, 1844), 1, 80, n. 771. 

2 Laver, James, editor, The Poems of Charles Churchill (London, 1933), 
I, 28, n. 629. 

* Churchill, Charles, The Rosciad (Laver’s edition), 1, 28, 629-632. 

* Macmillan, Dougald, Drury Lane Calendar, 1747-1776 (Oxford, 1938), 
316. The Calendar reveals that Ross and Miss Pritchard appeared together 
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is March 20, 1764, three years after Churchill’s initial comment 
on Statira in the first edition of The Rosciad. 

“At Covent Garden, on the other hand, where the play was far 
more frequently revived, Ross’ Alexander had for his Statira the 
notorious George Anne Bellamy. In her lively memoirs, she 
provides us with a note on one of their performances at Covent 
Garden: “I, as usual played Statira . .. Mr. Ross, who played 
Alexander, happened that night to be in one of his active dis- 
| sages and intending to do the part justice, which was fully in 

is power when he did not chuse to walk over the course.”* This 
evidence, testifying to the justice of Churchill’s note that Ross did 
sleep through his role, more significantly adds a contender for the 
title of Statira: George Anne Bellamy. 

The internal evidence relative to the first quotation may be 
stated briefly. The lines about Statira are preceded by an intro- 
ductory lashing at Covent Garden audiences and players; the lines 
following Statira attack Macklin and Rich, both Covent Garden 
performers. Doubtlessly Churchill intends Statire to join the others 
as a Covent Garden personality. Miss Pritchard was not among 
the Covent Garden clique; Miss Bellamy was. 

To evaluate more fully the rights of the two contenders for the 
title, the second passage must be quoted and analyzed. 


When fear, which rank ill-nature terms conceit, 
By time and custom conquer’d, shall retreat; 
When judgment, tutor’d by experience sage, 

Shall shoot abroad, and gather strength from age; 
When Heaven, in mercy, shall the stage release 
From the dull slumbers of a still-life piece; 

When some stale flower, disgraceful to the walk, 
Which long hath hung though wither’d on the stalk, 
Shall kindly drop, then Bride shall make her way, 
And merit find a passage to the day; 

Brought into action, she at once shall raise 

Her own renown, and justify our praise.® 


This passage, introducing a third figure, Miss Bride, who will 
be discussed later, must be distinguished sharply from the earlier 


in 1756 in Addison’s Cato, and possibly later in The Provok’d Husband. It 
is doubtful that they were a ‘ team.’ 

° Bellamy, George Anne, An Apology for the Life of George Anne Bellamy 
(London, 1785), m1, 62, 83. 

* Churchill, loc. cit., 1, 35, 767-777. 
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lines, for unlike them, these did not appear in the first edition of 
The Rosciad ; they did not, in fact, appear until 1763 in the seventh 
edition of the poem, an edition in which Churchill added several 
comments upon people he had either omitted or had not done 
‘justice’ in the earlier versions. 

Churchill’s close association with Garrick had on several occasions 
produced a more than peremptory effect on Churchill’s shafts of 
satire. A brief examination therefore of the relations with Garrick 
of both Miss Pritchard and Miss Bellamy during the years 1761- 
1763 may shed further light on Statira’s identity. With Miss 
Pritchard, the task is quickly dispatched, for I find only one 
incident that indicates trouble: Garrick’s response on March 13, 
1762, to a ‘letter of altercation’ from Miss Pritchard.*’ To a 
conventional query about a new role and a late benefit, Garrick 
replies strongly that such matters depend upon the judgment of the 
management and are none of her business. The letter is not 
atypical of Garrick, but that no further correspondence on the 
subject exists indicates that Miss Pritchard was more tractable, 
less a problem child than many of her ‘ greenroom’ associates. 

Garrick’s relationship with Miss Bellamy, on the other hand, is 
stormy. Noted generally for her independence, mischievousness, 
and asperity, she evidenced them fully in her relations with Garrick. 
Her reflections upon Garrick in her Life give credence to the tale. 
Garrick is the ‘little great man’ who has caused her much morti- 
fication, and upon whom she will have revenge;* he can bear no 
brother near the throne; and his Romeo is inferior to Spranger 
Barry’s. True, she is writing these comments in 1785, but surely 
she was saying them in 1762-1763, and Churchill must have heard 
them or heard about them. Moreover, she committed other ‘ crimes’ 
for which Churchill had vilified more talented performers: she left 


7 Boaden, James, The Private Correspondence of David Garrick (London, 
1831), 1, 139. 

® The ‘ revenge’ incident stems from the early ’50s. Garrick had refused 
her a part, Constance, in King John. She reciprocated, via her friends, by 
keeping the house empty when she didn’t appear, filled when she did. Her 
ultimate revenge came later when she refused to play a Garrick benefit in 
Jane Shore. She claims (op. cit., 1, 19, 123) that Garrick sent her a note: 
“To my soul’s ideal, the beautified Ophelia,” urging her to appear in ex- 
change for a “goody, goody epilogue” he would pen for her. The letter 
went astray (or did Miss Bellamy send it so?), fell into the hands of a 
newsman, and to Garrick’s chagrin, was published. 
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Drury Lane for Covent Garden, and she ‘ expatriated ’ herself with 
the Dublin group. As a candidate for Churchill’s wrath, Miss 
Bellamy’s qualifications become increasingly apparent.® But the 
story is not all told. 

In the fall of 1761, after a long absence at Covent Garden and 
Dublin, Miss Bellamy reappeared briefly at Drury Lane in Hoadly’s 
The Suspicious Husband. Her return must have filled Garrick 
with mixed emotions, perhaps even the “ fear, which rank ill-nature 
terms conceit,” preventing his “judgment, tutor’d by experience 
sage” from its impulse to “shoot abroad.” The quotes are 
Churchill’s; might the poet have suggested yet another thought: 
if this ‘ still-life piece’ is the sleeping Statira of the earlier quota- 
tion, is she worth bringing back? Not only is this woman a ‘ still- 
life piece’; she is too a 

. stale flower, disgraceful to the walk 
Which long hath hung, though wither’d, on the stalk.*° 


Churchill exhorts further that she “shall kindly drop” and make 
way for Miss Bride. Why? 

Miss Bellamy’s amours had long been notorious, particularly one 
with John Calcraft, several of whose children she bore. Add to 
this that Miss Bellamy had been on the stage since 1742 (although 
she claims 1733 as her birthdate), and ‘ disgraceful to the walk,’ 
‘stale,’ and ‘ wither’d’ become, in light of Churchill’s possible bias, 
understandable epithets.‘ The appearance of Miss Bride in the 
passage helps further to clarify matters. Contemporary observers 
thought Miss Bride, a newcomer at Drury Lane, exceedingly pretty, 
and Churchill, ever alert to feminine charm, joins them in extolling 
her beauty and talent in the eight lines immediately preceding those 
under discussion. The poet had on other occasions favored per- 
formers for reasons as slight as this. 


® Contrast too the regular appearances of Miss Pritchard at Drury Lane 
from 1756-1768 with Bellamy’s irregular appearances. To attribute the 
former fact to Mrs. Pritchard’s presence as do Tooke and Laver is not 
wholly fair, for contemporary opinions testify to the daughter’s excellence 
in both Romeo and Juliet and in The Jealous Wife, 

1° Cf., p. 3. 

™1 Tn 1762, Miss Bellamy had already begun to wonder about her appear- 
ance. Her Life, op. cit., tv, 101, makes this observation: “ Miss Elliott, a 
very beautiful young woman, and who had great talents, had got posses- 
sion of all my parts in comedy ...I had not much employment at the 


theater.” 
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But Miss Bride figures in yet another way, for she seems to have 
been Miss Bellamy’s rival with John Calcraft. Churchill’s delight 
in such intrigues, his preference for the attractive young Bride, and 
as well his disgust with the aging Bellamy may well have prompted 
the quoted lines to urge Calcraft as well as Garrick to give the 
young lady an opportunity to succeed. Whether Churchi!l was 
directly responsible for the outcome is moot, but in April, 1763, the 
following note appears in the diary of William Hopkins, prompter at 
Drury Lane: “This night it was currently reported in the Green 
Room that Miss Bride was taken into keeping by Mr. Calcraft.” * 
The honor is at best dubious, but to George Anne Bellamy, not to 
Miss Pritchard, must go the title Statira. 

ARTHUR WALDHORN 

College of the City of New York 


NOTE ON A “BEOWULF” PASSAGE 


745 . .. Ford near etstop, 
nam pba mid handa higebihtigne 
rine on reste, rehte ongean 
feond mid folme; he onfeng hrabe 
inwitbancum ond wid earm geset. .. . 


In the following discussion I present what I believe is an entirely 
new interpretation of the crux passage which, in context, is cited 
above. The unsatisfactory nature of explanations given heretofore 
of the debated lines is sufficient index to the need for a fresh point 
of view. 

There are two sharply divergent interpretations of “he onfeng 
hrabe inwitpancum.” The generally accepted one, supported by 
Chambers and Klaeber, is to the effect that “he (Beowulf) received 
him (Grendel) with hostile intent,” seizing Grendel’s arm while 
still lying prone. This, however, passes too lightly over the accepted 
meaning of “inwitbancum,”.which, as Schiicking points out in 
refutation, is that of “evil, malicious, or deceitful thought or pur- 
pose,” a characterization hardly appropriate to the hero Beowulf. 
Indeed, Cosijn, Schiicking, Grein, and Hoops,’ alike impressed by 


22 This item from Hopkins’ diary is quoted from Macmillan, op. cit., 99. 
1Kommentar (general discussion involving other views). 
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its obvious unsuitability to Beowulf favor the second common inter- 
pretation—that “inwitbancum” refers not to the hero but to 
Grendel, Grein asserting that the word is not a noun but an adjec- 
tive modifying “ Grendel ” understood. 

An objection of my own, one of a syntactical nature, to both of 
the above interpretations, is that making “ he” stand for Beowulf 
involves a sudden and awkward syntactical shift of subject in a 
context where “se agleca” and “fyrena hyrde,” both referring to 
Grendel, govern all verb forms. Lf Beowulf were meant, it is only 
logical to assume that the poet would mark the change of subject 
by use of a phrase like “the brave one,” or “the mighty one.” 
From the standpoint of metrics, if there were a change of subject, 
the word “he” would logically be stressed, whereas here the “ f” 
in “onfeng” is accented. 

There is more unanimity of opinion on the words “wid earm 
geset.” The common reading is “he (Beowulf) propped himself 
on his own arm,” which, however, conveys at the best a meaning 
oddly vague, and unnecessary to the march of the action, which at 
this point is particularly rapid and tense. Indeed, used in this 
sense after “ onfeng hrabe inwitbancum,” it is a stylistic anticlimax, 
a weakness we should not over-hastily ascribe to our poet. A dif- 
ferent, but not widely held, interpretation, is that of Clark-Hall 
and Calvin 8S. Brown, Jr.,? who believe (the latter makes Beowulf 
a proficient wrestler) that he (Beowulf) settled or sat down on 
(or against) Grendel’s arm. Klaeber, in his Beowulf notes, points 
out the forced meaning and structurally awkward nature of this 
alternative interpretation. To me it does not appear probable that 
the author of the poem, a genuine master of language, would allow 
a key word like “ earm ” to express ambiguous reference if it were 
true that the arm in question were that of any other person than 
the subject of the sentence. Chambers, in the relevant note in his 
edition of Beowulf, cites, with apparent approval, the opinion of 
Grattan to the effect that this phrase, “wid earm geset,” is really 
the “language of wrestling, which is employed again later in the 
struggle with Grendel’s mother.” Quoting Mr. Grattan further: 
“Have you never tried to throw off a bigger man than yourself 
who has got you down? Beowulf is at a disadvantage, having been 
attacked while supine. He, with great difficulty, of course, gets 


2 PMLA, tv (1940), pp. 621-7. 


1 
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one shoulder up, supported on one arm”... etc. Just what word 
or passage in the poem indicates to Mr. Grattan that either Beowulf 
or Grendel considered this onset a wrestling match, or where it is 
stated or suggested that “he (Beowulf) with great difficulty gets 
one shoulder up,” ete., is left uncertain. On the contrary, it seems 
quite evident that Grendel was not interested in keeping Beowulf 
pinned to the floor, as he would if wrestling, but was engaged in 
snatching up succulent human morsels for present and future feast- 
ing, and did not in the least suspect that Beowuif was anything 
but a sleeping thane. Furthermore, as to Beowulf’s being at a 
disadvantage, we are told in the poem that the whole incident had 
been planned by him in advance, and certainly he would not then 
deliberately place himself in a position unfavorable to struggle. 
Rather, we must believe that the present position of Beowulf was 
foreseen by him as advantageous from the standpoint of both 
observation and actual combat. 

In my opinion, the passage should be read thus: “ he (Grendel) 
seized him (Beowulf) quickly, with evil intent, and set (or leaned) 
him against his (Grendel’s) arm.” Beowulf would thus, held loosely 
in the crook of Grendel’s arm, be in a position for either being 
devoured on the spot or stuffed into Grendel’s bag for carrying away. 
This reading would permit the subject of “ onfeng ” to be Grendel, 
as it admittedly is of all other verbs in the context ; “ inwitbancum ” 
could then be used in its normal sense; and line 749» would not be 
weak and anti-climactic but a logical step forward in the action 
depicted in “ forp near etstop, nam ba mid handa .. . rehte ongean 
feond mid folme.” ... The sequence of Grendel’s seizure of 
Beowulf may be interpreted in terms of physical action as follows: 


nam ba mid [one, the right] handa higebihtigne 

rine on reste, rehte ongean 

feond mid [the other, or left] folme; he onferg hrapbe 
[that is, settled or received in his 
double grip] 

inwitbancum ond wip [the left] earm geset. 


According to this reading, Grendel did not merely reach toward 
Beowulf with one hand, as previous readings would have it, but 
reached down and there grasped him tentatively with both. Beowulf 
confirms this in his report to Hygelac: (1. 2084) “ac he megnes 
rof min costode, / grapode gearofolm,”/ and describes the pouch he 


= 
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was to be slipped into, and relates that assumedly while the monster 
was about to lift the massive Beowulf, the hero jumped up. This 
act of a supposedly sleeping man possibly startled Grendel suffi- 
ciently to enable Beowulf to seize Grendel’s arm while this member 
was still extended to full length and then to apply Calvin S. Brown, 
Jr.’s arm-lock.... 

Notice that the monster is conceived of as in a great hurry 
(1. 740, “he gefeng hrape”), and the descriptive adverb “ hrabe ” 
is repeated in 1. 748, strongly suggesting the same subject refer- 
ence. . . . Concerning the supposedly identical expression in 
“Christ and Satan ” (ll. 430-1) ... “aras ba anra gehwyle, and 
wid earm geset, hleonade mid handa”... the ingressive meaning 
is there clear enough, whereas in the Beowulf passage the interpre- 
tation universally given up to now is open to the difficulties dis- 
cussed earlier in this article. 

In answer to possible objections, the following remarks may be of 
value. The very form “ geset,” though not frequently so used, 
may be active in mood. Heyne’s edition shows “ gesittan” as an 
active verb in 1. 634: “pba ic... sebat geset....” As to the 
objection that by this interpretation Beowulf is made to appear 
helpless in the arms of Grendel, this seeming helplessness was, 
according to Klaeber’s note on ll. 736-8, a feature of the original 
story ; then, too, suspense is increased by the device of this apparent 
set-back in the hero’s struggle. It also indicates superiority of hero 
to monster in cunning, a familiar motif in this kind of story... . 
It may be suggested that by this reading all direct reference to the 
seizing of Grendel’s arm by Beowulf is lost. In my opinion, the 
indirect statement in ll. 750-3, “sona pet onfunde fyrena hyrde, 
... mundgripe maran”..., is rhetorically more effective than a 
direct one would be, and at the same time just as clear. 


Henry WINFRED SPLITTER 


Venice, California 
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ON THE DATING OF THE CATH MAIGE RATHA 


In a recent discussion of “one of the greatest of the historical 
cycles ” of the Irish Kings,’ Myles Dillon observes with good rea- 
son that the central or keystone tale of the cycle, “The Battle of 
Moira” (Cath Maige Ratha), “ may date from the early tenth cen- 
tury.”* He points out that the “first recension” of the tale * 
alone is of historical value and that no study of its sources and 
literary relations has yet been undertaken. It is clear that the folk- 
lore elements which abound in this tale and its remscél, the Fled 
Diin na nGéd, are more indigenously Irish than those in some of 
the other stories of the cycles, such as the Aided Maele Fothartaig 
(pp. 42-48). Among the interesting motifs they contain are the 
blinding of the king by a bee and the consequent legal judgment, 
the quarrel over the egg which results in a battle, the prophecy of 
the court fool,* the escape of the sole survivor from the battle,° the 
dream about the dogs,® the theft of the goose-eggs and the attendant 


*The Cycles of the Kings (Oxford University Press, 1946), pp. 56-74. 
See my forthcoming review in MLQ. 

* Ibid., p. 65. 

Ed, Marstrander, Eriu, v, 226-47. 

*The early Irish Life of St. Columba (Skene, Celtic Scotland, m1, 497) 
tells how Conall Clogach was deprived of his reason. The power of fore- 
telling the future is frequent among Irish fools and madmen. Compare the 
repeated prophecy (in verse) of Mael Fothartaig’s driuth or fool (Dillon, 
p- 45) and the better known prophecy of King Lear’s court fool or rig- 
dinmit (MLQ, vir [1946], 154, 165-66); like Shakespeare’s fool, the mad 
Suibhne prophesies his own death (see Buile Shuibhne, ed. O'Keeffe, p. 141, 
last two lines). 

5 Briu, v, 242, lines 160-62 = CMR, ed. O'Donovan (Dublin, 1842), p. 
320. On the “lone survivor” motif in Beowulf Lawrence (Beowulf and 
Epic Tradition, p. 219) remarks that it “gives every indication of being 
a late elaboration made in England by an Anglo-Saxon poet. It is thor- 
oughly in the spirit of Northumbrian lyric verse of the eighth century, 
and, as Axel Olrik has noted, not Scandinavian in tone.” The motif itself 
in Beowulf may well be of Irish origin; ef. A. S. Cook, “The Possible 
Begetter of the Old English Beowulf and Widsith,” Trans. Conn. Acad. of 
Arts and Sciences, xxv (1922), 281 ff. 

®* With Domnall’s dream, interpreted by his brother, compare the dream 
of Muirchertach in the Aided Muirchertaig maic Erca, interepreted by 
his foster-brother. Each king in his fright is comforted by a woman, 
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curse, the transformation of dish and egg, identification of the 
king’s son by means of a ring and a grain of gold,” and the death 
on Tuesday.*® 

The passage which is cited from the Ancient Laws of Ireland ® 
would indicate that these tales were known to the writer of the 
Book of Aicill (Lebar Aicle), unfortunately a late text.*° An even 
more significant statement in the Laws, not noted by Dillon, occurs 
in the much earlier tract on bee-judgments or Bech Bretha. In 
spite of its occasional illegibility, an unpublished passage from 
MS H. 2.12 (Trinity College, Dublin) ** offers in many ways a 
better text than the corresponding passage from H. 2.15 printed in 
ALI iv, 178; consequently I give it here. 


then goes back to sleep. Is the episode a variation of the motif of “the 
helpful animal killed by the hero’s enemy” (Thompson, Motif-Inder, B 
335) ? 

* Not only does the “ recognition by means of a grain of gold under the 
right shoulder” appear again, as Dillon notes, p. 41, in the Brandub 
story; it bears a striking resemblance to the recognition through the 
“kunrik” of Havelok the Dane (lines 2139-50) 

‘On his riht shuldre, swibe briht, 

Brihter ban gold ageyn pe liht.” 
Deutschbein’s view (Studien zur Sagengeschichte Englands, 1, 134-37) 
that the Havelok is of Celtic origin is indorsed by J. D. Bruce, Historia 
Meriadoci (Géttingen, 1913), p. xxx. Is the “grain of gold” motif a 
Celtic variation of “the cross [or mark] between the shoulders as a sign 
of noble birth” which Dickson lists in Valentine and Orson: A Study in 
Late Medieval Romance (New York, 1929), p. 48f., as “very common in 
the romances ”? 

*The similar battle of Allen (Dillon, p. 101), where Fergal and many 
others fell, was also fought on Tuesday (dia mairt). See my note on 
Tuesday (dies Martis) in MLN, 1 (1936), 317. The mairt a Muigh 
Rath is referred to in one of the poems of the Buile Shuibhne (ed. O’Keeffe, 
Ir. Texts Soc., p. 38, line 7). 

* Dillon, p. 56, from the text of the Book of Aicill, ALI 111, 86-88. 

2° See D. A. Binchy, “ The Linguistic and Historical Value of the Irish 
Law Tracts,” Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture, Proc. Brit. Acad., xxix 
(1943), p. 9, note 3. 

11 ALI Iv, 178, lines 10-21, Bech Bretha belongs to the second or middle 
corpus or “third” of the Senchas Mar. See Thurneysen, ZCP xvi (1927), 
190. 

** This passage, which I transcribed twenty years ago, was overlooked by 
Thurneysen (cf. preceding note); see Abbott and Gwynn, Catal. of Irish 
MSS in Trin. Coll. Dublin (Dublin, 1921), p. 86. It offers the correct 
form of the name Congal, as against Conaill (H. 2.15). 


- 
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TEXT 


[% mar adeir Senc[h]us:] Masa suil ro caochad, is asuidiu ** aile 
co crann forsin lestrai uili,* cidbe lestar dia taith* dib ar-teit a 
fiach ar is i cétna breth insin ceta-rugad for Congal Caoch caochsat 
beich. bach ri Temrach cona tabairt ** asa... .+7 -nus; aidbert a cin 
forsan fir badur beich. Noch as i breth innso breth la Ulta 7 Feine 
imbe, ar is do-suidiu?® la conu no muca no .. .* -teit sochaide 
ace *° n-aonfir 7 nad forfuachtadur uili la Féne amail mart foragur 
la conu no mucca no cethra, no fer gonur a ucht sloig mo[i]r... 
-a lamiter urt[h]ach for nech sunnradach dibh doranur in fer 
uaithibh uile. no do-rochradur uili a ndilsi .i. conach diles a marbad 
itir daine 7 cethra ** go tairge dliged.** 


TRANSLATION 


4 [And as the Senchas says:] If it is an eye that has been blinded 
[by a bee], it is then that it is subject to *° a lot upon all the hives: 
if there be a hive of those to which the lot will fall, to that one the 
fine belongs; for this was-the first judgment that was passed on 
Congal Caech whom bees blinded. And the king of Tara was seek- 


suidiudh MS. 

** This reading confirms the emendation proposed by Stokes and Strachan, 
Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus, 1, 716 (corrig. p. 23, line 20). 

*® tai MS. 

1¢ Atkinson’s conjecture (“ Perhaps the word should be co n-a tabairt 
ass,” Laws Glossary, p. 165, under the “ vox nihili” comidubart) is vindi- 
cated by our passage, which offers the correct reading. 

"Tt Space for 4 or 5 letters; leg. flaithemnus? 

*8do suidhiudh MS. 

1° Space for about 6 letters; leg. cethra ar-. 

2° Sic MS. Leg. a chinaid? If aice=fiu (O’Dav. 105), it is barely 
possible that the passage means, “the many count for the value of one 
individual.” But this interpretation, though it involves a slighter emenda- 
tion of ace, seems less likely. 

21 Space for 3 letters; leg. nocha? 

2° cethra is barely legible in MS. 

28 With the gloss beginning conach diles compare ALI tv, 180, lines 
9-10. With a marbad cf. Briu v, 234, line 42. 

*4 My translation, which is necessarily tentative, offers improvements over 
the untenable rendering in the printed Laws. 

Lit., “it merits.” 
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ing to deprive him ** of his lordship. He laid the crime to the 
man to whom the bees belonged. This judgment is the judgment 
rendered by the Ulstermen and the Irish ** concerning it, for it is 
in this matter concerning dogs or pigs or [cattle] that the many 
are responsible for the guilt of one individual, though ** all have 
not done harm, according to Irish law, as an ox that is found with 
dogs or pigs or cattle, or a man who is slain at the front of a great 
host, risks the taking of an oath against a particular one of them, 
the man receives compensation from them all. Or they are all 
forfeited, i.e., so that it is lawful to kill them, whether men or 
cattle, in the establishment of right. 


It is to be observed that the same confusion in epithets applied 
to Congal in the Annals of the Four Masters,*® where he is Congal 
Caech in the (earlier?) verse passage and Congal Claen in the 
prose, is true for the two legal texts, of which the Bech Bretha, 
which refers to C. Caech, is centuries earlier than the Lebar Aicle, 
which refers to C. Claen.*° This difference in epithets is one of the 
discrepancies that the author of the Fled Duin na nGéd has at- 
tempted to iron out in his twofold explanation **; the earlier “ first 
recension ” of CMR knows Congal only as Congal Caech (lines 
38-40).°? It seems entirely possible that the “ first recension,” even 
though it is silent about Suibhne, is at least as early as the Buile 


°° Lit., “And (it) was the king of T. with his taking.” On bach, not 
understood by the editors of the printed Laws, see Thurneysen, ZCP x11 
(1921), 299-300. The form (also misunderstood by O’Davoren, no. 207, 
who took it for a noun) was more common than Thurneysen indicates; it 
appears further in the unpublished Bretha Nemed. 

27 With this version in the Laws text compare CMR, lines 40-44, in which 
strife develops between Congal of the Ulstermen and Domnall of the 
“Féne” when the former are not satisfied with the judgment passed by 


Domnall. 

*Lit., “and.” 

2° Ed. O’Donovan, I, 247 (A. D. 623). Keating (History, ed. Dinneen, m1, 
118-24) refers to Congal only as C. Claen. 

°° On the lateness of the Book of Aicill cf. note 10 above, also ZCP xvt, 
189; 356 ff. 

51 See FDG, ed. O’Donovan, pp. 34; 36; 37, footnote (k). 

*2FDG puts the story into Congal’s own mouth; the explanation of 
Congal’s epithet Caech in that text makes use of the familiar fidchell 


motif. 


| 
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Shuibhne, of which one of the poems is shown by Dillon to be as 
early as the ninth century. As Marstrander pointed out (p. 230), 
the “ first recension,” which Dillon places in the tenth century, is 
an “abridgment of several older and varying accounts ” no longer 
extant. Some conclusions may be arrived at concerning the date 
of the original form of the tale. 

Thurneysen has made it amply clear ** that the second corpus 
of the Senchas Madr, including the Bech Bretha, is at least as early 
as the eighth century. Thus, if (as seems likely) the CMR was 
known to the author(s) of the law text, the tale must likewise have 
been known in the eighth century. The assumption that the tale 
was known even earlier is strengthened by the mention of the battle 
of Moira in Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba written toward the 
end of the seventh century and preserved in a manuscript which 
belongs to the beginning of the eighth: Hoc autem vaticinium 
temporibus nostris completum est, in bello Roth, Domnail Brecco, 
nepote Aidani, sine causa vastante provinciam Domanill nepotis 
Ainmuireg.** 

RoLanp M. SMITH 

The University of Illinois 


83ZCP Xvi, 167-186; Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsge- 
schichte, Lv (1935), 88-90, especially: “Und da ist nun zu sagen, dass 
diese sprachliche Altertiimlichkeiten aufweisen, wie sie in keinem Sprach- 
denkmal des 8, Jahrhunderts jemals vorkommen, dass sie also wohl alle 
dem 7. angehéren, wenn nicht einzelnes noch weiter hinaufgeht. Den 
Gebrauch der lateinischen Schrift fiir andere irische Texte kinnen wir bis 
jetzt bis zur zweiten Hilfte des 6. Jahrhunderts hinauf verfolgen.” 

84 J. T. Fowler, Adamnani Vita S. Columbae (Oxford, 1920), Lib. 11, cap. 
v, p. 168. On the possibility that Cuimine Ailbe, who is here “quoted ” 
by Adamndn, wrote a “Life of Columba” before 669, see Kenney, The 
Sources for the Early History of Ireland, 1, 428-29, 432. In the later Life 
of Columcille (Betha Colaim Chille, ed. O’Kelleher and Schoepperle, pp. 
246-48, 380-82) the same episode is attributed to Cuimine Fota. The con- 
fusion between C. Ailbe and C. Fota to which J. T. McNeill alludes (Rev. 
Celt. L [1933], 290f.) may be traceable to this passage; McNeill does not 
question the statement that C. Ailbe “was the author of a short Life of 
St. Columba.” 

It may be argued, of course, that the legal passages were based on 
annals, not tales, and that the tales may have been composed later. But 
it seems much more likely that the references in the Ancient Laws to 
Suibhne’s frenzy and to the bee-blinding of Congal were drawn from 
earlier, perhaps simpler, versions of the tales we now know. 
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OE EALLE PRAGE 


The OE adverbial phrase ealle prage (f. acc. sg.) occurs only in 
poetry, where in all cases it fills an off-verse. The four recorded 
instances are: 

(1) Ond ic wes mid Eormenrice ealle brage 
(Wids. 88) 


(2) Hé in Effesia ealle brage 
léode lerde (Fates 30) 


(3) éhton eldéode ealle brage 
(Jud. 237) 


(4) and ber eardedan ealle brage 
(Paris Ps. ci, 25) 


There is a general disposition on the part of the dictionaries and 
editions to render the phrase in the very literal sense of “all the 
time,” “always,” “semper,” and the like. This is, however, not 
right, I think, and in the case of the Widsip passage in particular 
leads to the unlikely inference that the scop lived, or at any rate 
claimed to live, at Ermanaric’s court during all or almost all of the 
latter’s prodigiously long reign (d. 375 aet. 110!). Viewing the 
passages as a group and considering context and dictates of good 
sense, it would seem that the function of ealle prage construéd with 
the past tense of verbs was to express customary, continued action, 
indicating a movement forward in time in one continuous direc- 
tion, but without implying perpetuity or foreverness. In all pas- 
sages but (1), where it is construed with wesan mid “ to stay with ” 
(cp. ON vera in this sense), a rendering “ kept (on),” “ went on” 
seems most suitable. Thus: 

(2) In Ephesus he kept (on), went on instructing the people. 
Here, as a matter of fact, one might well use “all the time,” 
“always ” in about the same sense; cp. “ despite his years the king 
of Sweden is always (or, all the time) playing tennis,” where “ is 
always (or, all the time) playing ” has virtually the force of “ keeps, 


goes on playing.” 


(3) (they) kept pursuing the foreigners. 
(4) (they) kept on, went on living there. 


In (1) one might say “I went on staying with Eormenric,” but “I 
stayed on with Eormenric” says the same thing and is neater. 


ag 
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Parallels from other Old-Germanic dialects may be misleading, yet 
may be useful, so I venture to adduce what strikes me as a parallel 
in ON: Sigurdr var pd jafnan med Regin (Rm. 14 pr.), a sentence 
which I would translate “Then Sigurd stayed on with Regin” 
rather than “was always (jafnan) with Regin,” a statement which 
would be contrary to fact. In OE one might say here: Sigeweard 
wes mid Regine ealle prage. 

In OE prose the idea of “ keeping, going on doing something ” is 
commonly expressed by forp (cp. BT Supplement, 3a), comparable 
to Germ. fort (setze deine Arbeit fort! “ keep on with your work ”’) 
and immer (trotz seinen Jahren spielt der Konig von Schweden 
immer Tennis “in spite of his years the king of Sweden keeps on 
playing tennis, or plays tennis all the time”). In prose the idea of 
“ for a time ” “ for some time ” may be expressed by prage or sume 
prage. FEalle prage is quite likely an old and obsolescent idiom. 


F. P. Magoun, Jr. 


Harvard University 


THE DERIVATIONS OF OLD NORSE HQLKVIR AND 
FOLKVIR, POETIC DESIGNATIONS FOR HORSE 


1) Holkvir. The word Holkvir is recorded in the Kalfsvisa 
(Snorra Edda)as the name of Hogne’s horse and often appears in 
skaldic kennings. Anne Holtsmark (Maal og Minne [1941], 1-10) 
has conclusively shown that the word holkvir in the kenning holkvi 
hvilbediar (Akv. 32*) has reference to the figure of a horse carved 
on the bed posts and therefore could not have originally meant 
‘ship’ or ‘house’ (cf. the kennings borp-helkver =‘ ship, golf- 
holkver =‘ house’). In view of this evidence, it is unlikely that 
the word holkvir is derived from a root *hulk-: *holk meaning 
‘ship’? (cf. Swed. holk: ON holka[-stefndr], OE hulc [= Mod. 
Eng. hulk], all referring to a type of ship), or as designating a 
‘large, clumsy thing.’* Besides, the radical vowel ¢ in h-g-lkvir 
must be due to the u-umlaut of a, and there is no evidence that the 


1Cf, Erik Noreen, Not. Norr., § 1916, who connects helkvir with OHG 
holchun ‘ship’; see Falk-Torp, Norw.-Dén. etym. Worterb., 1, 416, Holk 1. 

2 Cf. Gering, Kommentar zu den Liedern der Edda, 1, 437: “Gehért es 
zu norw. holk ‘stor, klodset person’? ” 
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vowel a@ ever occurred as an ablaut variation of u/o in *hulk-: 
*holk-. If holkvir has reference to some particular characteristic 
of a horse, we may postulate a stem *hal- (cf. Swed. hal: ON hall 
‘smooth’) plus a k-suffix > *halk-* (cf. Swed. halka: Mod. Icel. 
halka ‘smgothness, smooth road’). <A form *halk-vir > holkvir 
could then represent a nomen agentis meaning ‘a horse whose gait 
is smooth, even; one that moves evenly or gracefully, as from a 
verb *hglkva ‘to move smoothly, evenly,’ after the established pat- 
tern of the type Slgng-vir (name of a horse) ‘ One who slings (mud, 
stones, etc.)’ from the verb slgng-va ‘to sling.’ The names of the 
horses recorded in the Kalfsvisa all have reference to the meritorious 
qualities of these steeds, which various prominent characters rode. 
With Holkvir ‘One whose gait is even’ compare Sleipnir (Odin’s 
famous horse) ‘ One who slips, moves quickly,’ Skévadr ‘ One who 
lifts his legs high’ (cf. Goth. skéwjan), Hafeti ‘One who raises 
his feet high, etc., all of which have reference to the manner in 
which these spirited (or graceful) steeds moved. If the name 
Holkvir is connected with Norw. holk ‘stor, klodset person,’ as 
Gering suggests (see footnote 2, above), it is difficult to see how 
this sense can apply to a famous steed. 

2) Folkvir. This name occurs only in the Kalfsvisa, and as a 
rime word with Holkvir (Hogni Holkvi/Haraldr Folkvi). I ven- 
ture to suggest that the name Folkvir represents a derivative of the 
adjective folr ‘ashen grey’ after the specific pattern of Holkvir. 
From the adjective fglr we have in skaldic poetry the name of a 
horse Folski (Sigurdr Sturluson, see Lex. Poet?., 165°), and in 
Mod. Icel. the horse name Foélskvi frequently occurs (cf. Hakon 
Hamre, Maal og Minne [1939], 175). It is well known that the 
influence of rime often interferes with the normal phonetic status 
of words, and if the form Folkvi of the Kalfsvisa represents an 
original *Folskva (dat. after reip ‘ rode’) or *Folva (weak form of 
the adjective folr), either one of these two forms could have been 
altered to Folkvi under the influence of rime with the form Holkvi 
(cf. the rime patterns Nonn/Hronn, Vond/Strond, Slip/Hrip of 
Grm. 28, in which only the initial consonants vary, as in Holkvi/ 
Folkvi). Possibly the influence of the word falk-i ‘falcon’ may 
also have played a part in the formation Folk-vir since falk-i is a 
word referring to animals and may be connected with the stem 


* Cf. Falk-Torp, op. cit., 1, 366, Haalke. 
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*fal-w- in folr.*| The consonant -k- in fal-k-i corresponded to the 
k-extension in hgl-k-vir, and it was an easy step to add the suffix 
-vir to *falk-; *falk-vir > folkvir like helkvir. At any rate, the 
assumption that Felkvir represents a derivative formation from the 
adjective folr ‘ashen grey’ (whatever the origin of the elements 
-k-vir may be) is in keeping with the many color names for horses 
(cf. Hrafn ‘ Raven Black, Mér ‘ Brown, Blakkr ‘ Bright Colored,’ 


etc.). 
ALBERT Morty STURTEVANT 


University of Kansas 


A NOTE ON COLERIDGE’S “GUTCH COMMONPLACE 
BOOK ” 


One of Coleridge’s note books—the Gutch Commonplace Book— 

contains a puzzling paragraph on Milton which has long been tacitly 
considered an original composition. 
The reader of Milton must be always on his duty: he is surrounded with 
sense; it rises in every line; every word is to the purpose. There are no 
lazy intervals: all has been considered, and demands and merits observation. 
If this be called obscurity, let it be remembered ’tis such a one as is com- 
plaisant to the reader: not that vicious obscurity, which proceeds from a 
muddled head.* 


The continuity of meaning here is obviously subject to suspicion. 
After commenting on Milton’s numerous ideas and his concise 
presentation, the passage unexpectedly turns to a justification of 
the possible obscurity arising from “this.” In the second place, 
these sentiments are noticeably unlike Coleridge’s other and vol- 
uminous Miltonic criticism, in which he carefully skirts the con- 
sideration of meaning or ideas or philosophy and particularly 


* Cf. Falk-Torp, op. cit., 1, 203, Falk. As Falk-Torp show, the derivation 
of ON falki is uncertain, but there is no reason why the stem syllable falk- 
should not have been associated with *fal- ‘ashen colored’ and the bird 
should not have been felt as meaning ‘the ashen-colored bird.’ 

1T. M. Raysor, ed., Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, London, 1936, 
pp. 169-170. The paragraph was included in H. N. Coleridge, ed., The 
Literary Remains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, London, 1836, 1, 184 and in 
A. Brandl, “S, T. Coleridges Notizbuch aus den Jahren 1795-1798,” Archiv 
fiir das Studien der Neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, cxcvir (1896), 
369. The note book is preserved in the British Museum as Add. MS. 27, 
901; the passage in question occupies p. 79a. 
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emphasizes the expression and the fine egotism of the man as found 
in his work. 

The key to the puzzle is the fact that this passage is Coleridge’s 
transcription of disconnected sentences from Jonathan Richardson’s 
Explanatory Notes and Remarks on Milton’s Paradise Lost (1734). 
The section in Richardson should be quoted as the basis for an 
example of Coleridge’s method of taking notes. 


a Reader of Milton must be Always upon Duty; he is Surrounded with 
Sense, it rises in every Line, every Word is to the Purpose; There are no 
Lazy Intervals, All has been Consider’d, and Demands, and Merits Observa- 
tion. Even in the Best Writers you Somtimes find Words and Sentences 
which hang on so Loosely you may Blow ’em off; Milton’s are all Substance 
and Weight; Fewer would not have Serv’d the Turn, and More would have 
been Superflous. 

His Silence has the Same Effect, not only that he leaves Work for the 
Imagination when he has Entertain’d it, and Furnish’d it with Noble 
Materials; but he Expresses himself So Concisely, Employs Words So 
Sparingly, that whoever will Possess His Ideas must Dig for them, and 
Oftentimes pretty far below the Surface. if This is call’d Obscurity let it 
be remembred ’tis Such a One as is Complaisant to the Reader, not Mis- 
trusting his Ability, Care, Diligence, or the Candidness of his Temper; not 
That Vicious Obscurity which proceeds from a Muddled Inaccurate Head, 
not Accustomed to Clear, Well Separated and Regularly Order’d Ideas, or 
from want of Words and Method and Skill to Convey them to Another, 
from whence Always Arises Uncertainty, Ambiguity, and a Sort of a Moon- 
Light Prospect over a Landscape at Best not Beautiful; whereas if a Good 
Writer is not Understood ’tis because his Reader is Unacquainted with, or 
Incapable of the Subject, or will not Submit to do the Duty of a Reader, 
which is to Attend Carefully to what he Reads.? 


Richardson is in the midst of the peroration to one of his dis- 
sertations on Milton’s style. After Coleridge had copied one 
sentence (of which he made two) with the change of a single word, 
he skipped two sentences which modulate to a different but 
connected idea. As he began to copy again, he omitted a phrase 
and later a word in the course of a complex sentence; and he 
stopped short of Richardson’s hobbled fancy and of the moral 
admonition to the reader. The Coleridgean result might well 
confuse the unwary reader. 

JAMES THORPE 

Princeton University 


* Pp. cxliv-cxlv. In the reprint of Richardson in Helen Darbishire, ed., 
The Early Lives of Milton, London, 1932, the passage is on pp. 315-316. 
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HAWTHORNE AND GRISWOLD 


While Hawthorne was trying to meet a deadline at Lenox, on 
The House of the Seven Gables, he wrote occasionally to his pub- 
lisher, James Fields. To an inquiry as to when the novel might 
be completed, he replied thus, August 20, 1850: 


I can’t see so far into a millstone as to tell precisely when I shall be 
ready with my volume. All I can say is, that I religiously seclude my- 
self, every morning (much against my will) and remain in retirement till 
dinner-time, or thereabouts. But the summer is not my natural weather 
for work. 


Then in a postscript (which apparently has never been quoted) 
he mentioned Rufus Wilmot Griswold, the New York editor, who 
had solicited a product of his pen, and asked Fields to be his 
agent: 


P. 8S. Griswold has written to me about an article for a memorial 
which he is going to edit, for the purpose of erecting a monument to Mrs. 
Osgood. If you are going to New York, perhaps you will take charge of 
the accompanying packet for him. It is a story which I happened to 
have by me, intended for another purpose. He offers to pay for it; and as 
I did not know Mrs. Osgood, there does not seem to be much reason why 
I should decline payment;—so you shall be my attorney to receive what- 
ever may be forth coming. 

I am the more free to trouble you in this matter, because Griswold 
mentions you among the gentlemen interested in the monumental project. 

P. S. 2d You need not bother yourself about the remuneration for the 
story, but only hand it to Griswold, and let him pay when he is ready. 


Mrs. Fanny Osgood, friend of Griswold and unwilling object of 
the late Edgar Allan Poe’s attentions, had died a few weeks before ; 
and the editor was preparing a memorial volume in her honor, the 
proceeds to buy a monument over her grave.? Fields had received 
a letter from Griswold,’ and later wrote to inquire whether 
Hawthorne had been paid. Evidently he had executed his mission 
and felt some concern, as the money was “important to him just 


now.” # 


* Manuscript in the Columbia University Library. 

* Joy Bayless, Rufus Wilmot Griswold (Nashville, 1943), p. 179. 

* August 12. Passages from the Correspondence and Other Papers of 
Rufus W. Griswold, W. M. Griswold, editor (Cambridge, Mass., 1898), 


p. 267. 
*Ibid., p. 268. Letter of November 11, 1850. 
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The story sold by Fields was probably “The Snow Image,” 
which appeared in The International Magazine for November 1, 
1850, and in the Memorial early in 1851. The price paid was 
fifty dollars.® 

On December 15, 1851, answering Griswold’s proposal that he 
write “twelve short tales,” the novelist declined, but mentioned 
“a story which I wrote just before leaving Lenox,” which he 
offered for a hundred dollars. This was “ Feathertop,” published 
in the International for February-March, 1852, and purchased at 
the price offered. Hawthorne had also written to Griswold when the 
latter was editing Graham’s Magazine in 1843, in reply to an 
inquiry, offering to contribute under certain conditions. These 
exchanges seem to comprise the whole correspondence between the 
two men. 

But Griswold for years had been an ardent admirer of Hawthorne, 
whom he regarded as “ decidedly the greatest living literary man in 
this country,” even the “greatest, in romance, now writing the 
English language.” * This extravagant opinion he maintained, with 
no substantiated change, until his death. Just before he died, he 
published his mature judgment of the man whose style, he said, is 
“distinguished for great simplicity, purity and tranquillity,” 
studded with “the most poetical imagery,” yet “calm, chaste, and 
flowing, and transparent as water.” ® 

As one reads this panegyric, one senses that, besides the fact 
that Hawthorne had ennobled their native region, it was Griswold’s 
yearning for cleanliness, nobility, and spirituality in literature 
that had drawn him to the Puritan writer. His hatred of im- 
morality, obscenity, and all coarseness, and his nostalgia for a 
heritage common with Hawthorne’s impelled him to see in the 
artist a star, a model of emulation for all other writers. 


Puitie MArsH 
Miami University 


* Bayless, op. cit., p. 208. 

® Passages, p. 144. Bayless, p. 208. 

* Passages, p. 258. Letter to Fields, Jan. 24, 1850. 

* Bayless, p. 210, thinks Griswold once criticized Hawthorne’s moral 
faculty as “morbid if not weak.” But Griswold denied having written 
this (Bayless, p. 211). 

*The Prose Writers of America (Philadelphia, 1856), p. 471. 
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A LETTER FROM MARK TWAIN TO FRANCIS HENRY 
SKRINE IN LONDON 


Francis Henry Skrine (1847-1933) and Mark Twain met in 
1896 in India, where Skrine was a government official. When 
Twain was living in seclusion in London in the winter of 1896-97, 
writing Following the Equator, he dined out occasionally and 
privately with a few friends, including Skrine, who had returned 


to London.* 
Five years later Mark Twain wrote from America to his English 


friend the following letter: 
Riverdale 
on the Hudson? 


Although the Sir William biography,* through the (possibly criminal) 
neglect of your publishers continues to not arrive, that doesn’t prevent 
these Clemenses from shouting Happy New Year in the most cordial voice 
across the Atlantic to those well-beloved Skrines. 


(over ) 
Jan. 7/02.‘ 


[Not to be read when Mrs. Skrine is around.] 


What! Kipling® calling for Conscription? Has that immense volunteer- 


1See A. B. Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography, 11, 1039, 1045. Paine did 
not include any letters to Skrine in Mark Twain’s Letters. The MS. of 
the letter here printed is in the National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh 
(Adv. ms. 7.1.19, f.91). For permission to publish it and fer a microfilm 
copy I am indebted to Mr. W. Park, Keeper of Manuscripts. 

* Mark Twain lived in the old Appleton home at Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, 
just north of New York City, from October, 1901, until June, 1903. See 
A. B. Paine, ibid., m1, 1141, 1205. 

*Skrine’s The Life of Sir William Wilson Hunter appeared in 1901. 
For a list of his other writings and an account of his travels see Who’s 
Who or Who Was Who for the appropriate years. 

*The date appears at the bottom of the first page. The rest is on page 
2. The brackets are Twain’s. 

5 Twain and Kipling first met in 1889 at Quarry Farm, on a hill above 
Elmira, New York, where Twain spent many summers. Kipling, not yet 
widely known, was making a trip around the world and went to Elmira 
especially to see Mark Twain, whom he “had learned to love and admire 
fourteen thousand miles away.” In the spring of 1893 they met again at 
a dinner in New York, and the two remained warm friends and mutual 
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rush of all ranks & conditions of patriots dwindled to such a point?— 
vanishing point—vanished point—since the clarion-peal of these great 
lines in the “ Absent-Minded Beggar” ® thrilled the world? 


Duke’s son, earl’s son, son of the noovo rich, 
Bilk’s son, snob’s son, bastard son of a bitch, 
None of ’m whine, they all jine, 
Jine the cavalree, 
And hell they raise for God his praise 
In the Boer his counterree. 


Why, why, why! has Kipling gone to satirizing Kipling? * 


D. M. 


University of Texas 


THOMAS J. WISE AND THE WRENN CATALOGUE 


In 1920, the University of Texas acquired the library of the 
late Chicago banker, John Henry Wrenn, and under the editorship 
of the famous bibliographer Thomas J. Wise brought out the Cata- 
logue in a de luxe edition. The present writer, who for some years 
had been working on William Mason, was shocked to discover the 
number of highly dubious attributions to Mason that the Catalogue 


admirers. In 1903 Kipling wrote Frank Doubleday, the publisher: “I 
love to think of the great and godlike Clemens. He is the biggest man 
you have on your side of the water by a damn sight, and don’t you forget 
it. Cervantes was a relation of his.” They were at Oxford together in 
June, 1907, when both received honorary degrees. In his last winter in 
Bermuda, Twain sometimes read aloud to groups of friends from the 
poetry of Kipling. See Paine, ibid., 1, 880-2, 964, 1006, 1087; m1, 1208, 
1392-5, 1440; and Mark Twain in Eruption, ed. Bernard DeVoto, pp. 
309-312. 

°The Absent-Minded Beggar, by Kipling, was first published in the 
Daily Mail, October 31, 1899, at the beginning of the Boer War. It was 
promptly issued in booklet form by several publishers, and music was 
composed by Arthur Sullivan. It was first collected in Vol. xx of the 
“Bombay” Edition in 1915. See the index in E. W. Martindell’s A 
Bibliography of the Works of Rudyard Kipling (1881-1923), Enlarged 
Edition (London, 1923). There were different versions of the lines quoted 
here, and Mark Twain’s version differs from the standard one. I con- 
jecture that Kipling wrote both. 

*The Boer War, which lasted nearly three years, was longer and costlier 
than England had expected. This explains Kipling’s change of attitude with 
respect to conscription. 
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contained, and proceeded to check other, better known, authors, and 
on the Defoe items was fortunate in receiving the help of his friend, 
the late Professor W. P. Trent (with the understanding that his 
name be withheld at the time). In due course, the review appeared 
in MLN. for April 1922, and the reviewer sent a copy to Mr. Wise. 
In 1934, Carter and Pollard exposed Mr. Wise’s dealings with those 
who relied on his advice in the purchase of bibliographical rare- 
ties;* and Mr. Wise, faced with the dilemma of appearing either 
ignorant or fraudulent, retired into a painful silence until his 
death which shortly followed. The present writer’s review of 1922, 
however, drew from him a long letter, in which he excused himself 
as having had only a nominal connection with the Wrenn Cata- 
logue—a strange line of defense if (as most people understand) he 
was Wrenn’s chief adviser and even his purchasing agent. The 
review notes more than once the great value of many of the items 
listed; but the many spurious ascriptions to important authors 
suggest that some bookseller or agent was deliberately using this 
means to augment the value of many items. 

The letter, written in rather difficult long hand, runs as follows: 


Queen’s Hotel, 
Hastings. 
May 7th 1922. 
Dear Mr, Draper, 

I am in receipt of the slender pamphlet containing your review of the 
Wrenn Catalogue, and much appreciate your courtesy and kindness in 
sending it. I have read the Review with close attention, and will frankly 
admit that I agree with your view in the main, and that I find very 
little to refute. As a matter of fact I had personally hardly anything to 
do with the compilation and construction of the volumes, and only under 
very considerable and prolonged pressure from Harold Wrenn and his 
sisters did I consent to father the work by allowing my name to appear 
as “ Editor,” and by supplying that little preface. Still my name does 
stand as Editor, and I must accordingly accept responsibility for the con- 
tents of the volume. Proofs were sent me and so far as I was able I 
looked over them, made many comments, and suggested a few notes. But 
during all those long years of war my time was fully occupied with Red 
Cross work, and I had but small leisure to devote to the proofs of the 
Wrenn Catalogue——So much for myself. 

I am not sure that you are quite fair to Harold Wrenn in the second 
paragraph of your review printed on p. 238. The work is not a Bibliography 


1 J. Carter and G. Pollard, An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain Nine- 
teenth Century Pamphlets, London, 1934. 
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or a Catalogue of a large public library; hence it was not absolutely 
needful that cross-references should be given, even if Harold Wrenn had 
been possessed of the knowledge of how to make them. He took the books 
as they stood in his father’s library, and catalogued them in accordance 
with the names of the authors in the collections of whose books he found 
them. Hence if a play by Colman with a Prologue by Garrick was placed 
by John Wrenn among his Garrick books, Harold catalogued it under 
Garrick. I don’t think he deserves blame for this. 

In one point I warmly support you, and that is the decrying & de- 
nouncing with the utmost vigor the abominable habit (for which however 
American collectors and dealers are, apparently, more to blame than their 
English brethren) of placing loosely ‘ attributed’ works to various authors 
of repute. But on the other hand much depends upon the manner in which 
this is done. It is here that I must say I think you have been unjust as 
well an unfair in your treatment of Harold Wrenn. Harold found in 
(for example) the Defoe collection many pamphlets which I knew quite 
well were not by that author, but which John Wrenn had at some time or 
other acquired. These he catalogued as they stood. When I saw the proofs 
I suggested that at the commencement of the list of books by Defoe, Swift & 
Mason there should be placed a clear heading: 

“ Books by and attributed to Daniel Defoe (&c). This was done. But 
you ignore the fact, and charge Harold with claiming certain tracts as 
being by Defoe, whereas had you been fair you would have stated plainly 
that the only claim made was that they had been at some time or other, 
and by some person or other, attributed to Defoe,—quite a different matter. 
This question of attributed books was always a bone of Contention between 
John Wrenn & myself. I hold (and will hold) that no book should be 
bound with an author’s name upon its back, or placed among the works of 
an author, unless at least some reasonable evidence can be adduced to prove 
the right of that author to claim it. Wrenn thought otherwise, & and 
whenever he acquired a book in regard to which the name of one of his 
favorite authors had been suggested, it at once went into his collection of 
that author. 

Here is an instance of this. One year when John Wrenn was with us, 
he bought from Dobell a thick volume of small 8vo. tracts, one or two of 
which were by Defoe, the remainder anonymous. The whole volume was 
lettered “ Tracts by Defoe.” This he gave to Riviére, with instructions to 
bind each tract separately to his usual pattern for Defoe, and added them 
to his Defoe collection. We had quite an argument over this, for I strongly 
disliked the plan. Harold of course knows nothing whatever about Books 
& Bibliography; and the result is that all the tracts from that old volume 
figure in the Wrenn Catalogue under the heading “ Books & Pamphlets by 
and attributed to Daniel Defoe.” But I certainly think that his heading 
saves the position, & and that you ought in common fairness to have drawn 
attention to it. 

In my own Catalogue I have acted in the manner I prefer, I have only 
placed an anonymous book under an author’s name when I can justify 
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this position. I would gladly have sent you a copy of this catalogue, 
the first volume of which was issued not long ago. But every spare copy 
has been distributed, and I have only my own copy left. I have no doubt 
you will see it somewhere, as 80 copies went to America. 

But all said & done,—don’t you think that the Wrenn Catalogue did 
deserve just some small word of kindly recognition, instead of being so 
utterly, hopelessly, & and everlastingly damned? In the particular field he 
adopted, John Wrenn was very largely a pioneer. He faced a pioneer’s 
difficulties, and could only hope to attain a pioneer’s success. His col- 
lection was the first to include upon a system the books of a class of 
authors not yet fully appreciated; and he sovght to ascertain the authorship 
of some at least of the mass of tracts & pamphlets of the 17th & 18th 
centuries. This was a big task, and no one man, starting when 3 parts 
of the way through life, could hope to accomplish it. But he ‘did his bit’ 
towards this end, & I do think he deserved a kindly word in return for his 
pains. 

I fear I shall have worried you with this long scrawl. But we are 
mutually interested in a wide and attractive subject, the Bibliography of 
English Authors of repute; hence I feel that you would bear with me if I 
wrote you (though in great haste) to express the feelings which your 
review has brought into my mind, 

With kindest regards, 

Sinly [sic] yours 


Thos. J. Wise 


JoHN W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 


[Miss Fannie Ratchford of the Rare Book Collections of the 
University of Texas, who is unusually familiar with both the Wrenn 
Library and the methods of Mr. Wise, has kindly made the follow- 
ing illuminating comments on the above letter. R.D.H.] 


Paragraph one. I have the statements of both Mr. Wise and 
Harold Wrenn that Harold Wrenn undertook the catalogue at the 
persistent urging of Wise. I know from the Wise-Wrenn papers 
that with each book Wise sent to Chicago he sent descriptive cata- 
logue slips. Often, when the item was a duplicate of his own copy, 
he sent a clippling from the proof of one of the Ashley catalogues. 
I have scores of such slips, printed, typed, and handwritten. It 
was from Mr. Wise’s slips, sent with purchases, supplemented by 
Wise’s advice, that Harold Wrenn compiled the Wrenn Catalogue. 
It was in press when the library came to Texas. No one here even 
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read the proof. A glance through Wise’s list of private publications 
shows that in course of World War I years he issued four full-sized 
bibliographies and approximately fifty pamphlets, indicating that 
his bibliographical work held its own with the Red Cross. 

Paragraph three. Wise’s letters show conclusively that it was 
he, not John Henry Wrenn, who made the attributions Mr. Draper 
complained of. It is evident also that the majority of authors to 
whom false attributions were made were unknown to Mr. Wrenn 
even by name until Wise’s reports of purchases acquainted him with 
them. 

Wise’s letters and Mr. Wrenn’s pencilled notes on the flyleaves 
of the volumes based on these letters show that every book in the 
library attributed to Defoe, with two or three possible, but im- 
probable, exceptions, were purchased through Wise, most of them 
in “lots.” For instance, in May, 1904, Wise reported that he had 
bought for Wrenn twenty-two Defoe titles from the Birkbeck Hill 
estate. 

The evidence contradicts Wise’s statement beginning, “ When I 
saw the proofs....” There was never any bone of contention be- 
tween Wise and Wrenn. Wrenn accepted without question Wise’s 
dicta and suggestions. 

Paragraphs three and four. Mr. Wrenn had next to nothing to 
do with the binding of his books. Wise, by his own reports to 
Wrenn, sent them to Riviere with complete instructions as to type 
of binding, lettering on the back, etc. He paid Riviere’s bills, re- 
ported the amount to Wrenn, and received Wrenn’s draft promptly, 
“in good order.” I have scores and scores of letters illustrating 
Wise’s complete responsibility for attributions tooled on the backs 
of Wrenn’s books. 

Paragraph six. Wise is here pleading his own case with some 
degree of justice. Certainly Mr. Wrenn did not “pioneer.” He 
trusted Wise wholly in bibliographical matters, and accepted his 
word without question. This is not to say that I believe Wise 
made wrong attributions with an intent to deceive. The evidence 
seems to say that in some instances he was honestly mistaken and 
in many others he simply caught up a name that seemed possible. 
In no case that I recalled did he attach a high price with the sup- 
posititious name. On the contrary, the false attributions go with 
the most inexpensive books. 
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Geoffrey Chaucer, Contes de Cantorbéry, Contes choisis, avec in- 
troduction grammaticale, notes et glossaire. By Joseru 
Detcourt. Aubier: Paris, 1946. (Bibliothéque de Philologie 
Germanique, x.) Pp. 329. One plate. 


It is sad to learn that the editor of this volume died in December, 
1946 and his work on it had to be completed “ dans ces temps diffi- 
ciles” (p. 9) during the period of the war. We may, however, be 
the more grateful for its merits on that account, and its inevitable 
limitations may therefore be pardoned. The texts M. Delcourt 
presents are those of the General Prologue, the Clerk’s Tale, and 
the Franklin’s Tale; and the book furnishes an extensive gram- 
matical introduction, notes, texts of the Griselda story from the 
French and from Petrarch, and a careful glossary. The Ellesmere 
Manuscript has been reproduced “ exactement ” according to the 
Siz Text Edition in the publications of the Chaucer Society (p. 
35) with, of course, obvious slight modifications and some attention 
to Liddell’s discussion of the other manuscripts. The authority of 
Manly’s investigations receives due notice (p. 39), and Mr. Robin- 
son’s edition is listed and the notes frequently consulted. 

Since the present volume may be widely used in France and thus 
may contribute to the distinguished tradition of Geoffrey Chaucer 
in that country as M. Legouis has made it clear to us, some critical 
suggestions should perhaps be here added. The editor explains his 
selection on the grounds that he wishes the reader “ 4 faire connais- 
sance avec le Chaucer idéaliste du Clerk’s Tale et du Franklin’s 
Tale” (p. 7), but the fact should be stressed over and over again 
that Chaucer, idealist or realist, cannot be studied in any stories 
thus wrenched from their place in the Marriage Cycle. This point 
becomes painfully obvious when we find M. Delcourt himself at a 
loss in dealing with the Clerk’s Tale in this fashion: “C’est avec 
quelque étonnement qu’une fois la lecture du conte terminée, on se 
trouve en présence des six strophes de la fin qui constituent Lenvoy 
de Chaucer,” and he adds, “. . . Vidéaliste céde la place au réaliste. 

. Et c’est ainsi que le conte finit, sur une note qui appartient a 
Chaucer seul et qui relie le Conte du Clere 4 l’ensemble des contes 
de Cantorbéry ” (pp. 182-183). In the Franklin’s Tale too the line 
“Love wol nat been constreyned by maistrye” can of course be 
understood in all its implications only with reference to the Wife 
of Bath’s Tale, and yet M. Delcourt’s note (p. 266) offers merely 
the fact that Robinson’s edition gives parallel passages, especially 
one from the Knight’s Tale. In certain other ways the book leaves 
something to be desired. The introduction might well have spared 
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some of the thorough metrical analysis to give place for more dis- 
cussion of the final unaccented e which is sometimes part of the 
stem in the case of nouns and adjectives (pp. 53-54); for more 
attention also to the dative e and, above all, to the use of the weak 
adjective (pp. 55 and 73). The distinction between the diphthongs 
ei and ai (p. 42) is dubious. In the glossary I note some errors: 
anon means “ immediately ” not bientét, and soone should be glossed 
in the same way; farynge—beste farynge means “ handsomest ” ; 
love day means a “ day for paying debts or settling disputes ” ; com- 
mune profit needs a note or a gloss; curious means “ painstaking,” 
“skilfully made”; and queynte means “elegant,” “ ingeniously 
wrought,” “complicated,” “intricate.” The bibliography, which 
among works of general criticism includes only M. Legouis’s book, 
is severely limited. I notice two misprints: read “ K. Sisam” p. 
14; “ Thames Street” not “ Thomas” p. 17. 


Howarp R. Patcu 
Smith College 


Call Me Ishmael. By Cuartrs Otson. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1947. Pp. 119. $2.50. 


This baffling book is a mixture of background information 
relating to Moby-Dick (some of it new); conjectures (presented 
as fact) about the composition of the novel; and a re-doing 
(extending over six of the sixteen sections of the book) of Mr. 
Olson’s “ Lear and Moby-Dick” which appeared first in Twice a 
Year (Fall-Winter 1938). The remainder of the book, about one- 
third of it, sets forth Mr. Olson’s contention that the Melville who 
wrote Moby-Dick could “face up to Moses” and had not yet been 
weakened by “any new testament world.” For him Melville’s 
writing after Moby-Dick represents a decline. The fault he 
ascribes to Melville’s having become “ Christ’s victim.” With the 
exception of Bartleby and Benito Cereno, the men in his stories are, 
according to Mr. Olson, “ portraits of Jesus: ‘soft, hermaphroditical 
Christs.’” For those who feel as Mr. Olson does about the later 
works of Melville the oracular statements made in these pages will 
be gospel. In view of the fact that Melville scholarship and 
criticism in recent years has found much to admire in his later 
work, one can surmise that Mr. Olson will not have many disciples. 

To the scholar Call Me Ishmael will be of use because it prints 
notes which Melville made in his copy of Owen Chase’s Narrative 
of the Most Extraordinary and Distressing . . . Shipwreck of 
the Whale-Ship Essex. It is not clear, because of the way Mr. 
Olson presents these notes, whether the whole body of them is 
given. There is much more here, at least, than we have had before. 
The book itself was presented to Melville by his father-in-law in 
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April 1851. It remained in the family until 1932. When it was 
resold in 1938, at the Cortlandt Bishop sale, a tantalizing few lines 
from the notes were printed in the sale-catalogue. Through the 
courtesy of the present owner of the book, Mr. Pere Brown, 
scholars now have for use about 800 more words of this important 
aocument than were available before. 

In the section of his book which follows the printing of the 
notes in the Chase volume, Mr. Olson offers as fact what can be 
received only as conjecture. Puzzled by Melville’s statement to 
. H. Dana, on May 1, 1850 that he was then half way in his book 
about a whaling voyage and by Evert Duyckinck’s statement to 
his brother in August 1850 that the new novel was “ mostly done,” 
Mr. Olson has concluded (without an “if” or a “but”) that 
“ Moby-Dick was two books written between February, 1850 and 
August, 1851.” The possibility that Moby-Dick was replanned in 
the course of composition has already been offered as a conjecture 
by Leon Howard and Harrison Hayford. Neither tries to turn the 
hypothesis into fact, as Mr. Olson does. The question cannot be 
gone into here, but the suggestion does not seem to me to be proved, 
from such evidence as we now have. It will be a pity if Call Me 
Ishmael convinces its readers that it has been proved. 


WILLARD THORP 
Princeton Unwersity 


Homer in English Criticism: The Historical Approach in the 
Eighteenth Century. By Donatp M. Foerster. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. viii+ 130. $3.00. 


The sub-title of Mr. Foerster’s book is perhaps more indicative 
of the contents than the title, for a large part of the author’s 
attention is directed not to England but to the continental critics, 
first French and later German. This is not meant as dispraise, 
but merely to indicate that it is impossible, as Mr. Foerster has seen, 
to separate the English attitude toward Homer from the con- 
tinental. Until the appearance of Blackwell’s Enquiry in 1735, 
the French critics seem more searching than the English; after 
Wood’s Essay in 1775 the Germans are the most impressive. In 
the intervening years the Scots, largely from the national pride 
attached to Ossian, made the most interesting contribution to the 
historical approach. But throughout the century the traffic in 
ideas with the continent was lively and almost constant. 

I find it difficult to agree that “ there was no English primitivist 
movement in which Homer would probably be made a central 
figure” (p. 88). The accident of Macpherson strengthened 
Scottish primitivism, perhaps, but English primitivism was also an 
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active force. The rise of antiquarianism and of historical studies 
has considerable bearing on the question. One incidental suggestion 
is interesting: 

It was commonly thought that the similarities between Homeric and 
Ossianic language would be more apparent if the Jliad had been written in 
prose. Critics thought that Homer would have had fewer advantages over 
Ossian if this had been the case. It was perhaps no coincidence that 
Cameron published a verse translation of Fingal in 1771 and Macpherson a 
prose translation of the Jliad in 1773! (p. 58n.) 


One may cavil with the author’s use of one or two words. I 
find the colloquial use of “ intriguing ” annoying, and I am unable 
to share a contempt of “pedants.” Frequently it appears that 
Mr. Foerster uses the second word for “ scholars,” and where he 
refers to “pedants and scholars” it is difficult to see how he 
distinguishes between them. In no case, so far as I noticed, was 
“pedant ” applied to a person by name, so that the reader is left 
in the dark as to who are meant. All of this seems out of place 
in a historical study. 

Mr. Foerster traces with great skill the shift from the absolute 
standards of the neo-classical period through the primitivism of 
the Scots, to the relativism of the modern historical approach. 
The task is not. easy, because the individualism of a large number 
of Engiish critics forbids easy generalization. One is impressed 
with the carefulness and modesty of the author throughout the 


book. 
E. L. McApAm, Jr. 


New York University 


BRIEF MENTION 


Four Great American Novels. Edited by RAyMonp W. SHorrt. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1946. Pp. xlvi + 573. 
$2.50. Although unanimous agreement can hardly be expected on 
any selection of four novels for a survey course in American litera- 
ture, many teachers will doubtless find Professor Short’s handy 
edition of The Scarlet Letter, Billy Budd, Huckleberry Finn, and 
Daisy Miller very useful. It is a pity that Professor Short was not 
able to base his text of Billy Budd on F. B. Freeman’s variorum 
edition (an unpublished Harvard dissertation, 1942), for Weaver’s 
text of 1928—which he evidently followed—is often inaccurate. 
Matthiessen has pointed out two significant and illuminating cor- 
rections (American Renaissance, pp. 512 and 513; see also p. 500), 
and the fact adds a sting to one’s regret over the casualness of 
Professor Short’s bibliography, from which American Renaissance 
is absent. To be sure, no sensible purpose, as Professor Short says, 
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would be served by an uncritical list of second-rate books, but it is 
hard to see the usefulness of a list so arbitrarily selected as to 
include, for example, only Mumford’s biography for Melville and, 
for general critical works, only Parrington’s Main Currents and 
Yvor Winters’s Maule’s Curse. The volume, however, achieves its 
main purpose—that of making the four novels available in a 
pleasant format—and its value is enhanced by stimulating intro- 
ductory essays on the four authors and their cultural background. 


CHRISTOF WEGELIN 
Princeton University 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Birth Dare or Lorp Hersert or CHerBuRY. In a recent article 
Mr. D. A. Keister concludes that Lord Herbert of Cherbury was born on 
March 3, 1585. His chief evidence for the year is derived from Inquisitions 
Post Mortem, which states, according to him, that Herbert “‘ was eleven 
years, seventh months, and eleven days old on the day his father died,’” 
that is, on Oct. 14, 1596. Unfortunately he trusted an English translation 
in the Montgomeryshire Collections. The text of the IJnquisitions has 
fourteen (Quatuor decem), not eleven, for the number of Herbert’s years 
Consequently he must have been born on March 3, 1582, and the Oxford 
register, which make him fourteen in May, 1596, and whose evidence K. 
rejects, is quite correct. These facts are indicated in a letter of Jan. 5, 
1948, from Dr. Mario M. Rossi, who brought out last year La Vita, le opere, 
i tempi di Edoardo Herbert di Chirbury (Florence, Sansoni). He writes: 
“The document quoted on p. 392 of Vol. Lxm (June, 1947) of your review 
reads as follows in the original (P.R.O. Ing. P.M. C 142/249 / 62): 
‘Edwardus fuit etate Quatuor decem Annor- septem mens’ et undecim 
dier- tempore mortis p’d Ricardi herbert pes sui.’ The birth date of 
Edward Herbert is certainly March 3, 1582 (1581-1582) as I stated (on 
the basis of the very full documentation of his having come of age on 
March 3, 1603) in my recent book on Herbert. ... I would not like to 
have my readers thinking I am guilty of an inaccuracy in a book which 
had cost me 7 years of very conscientious work.” 


H, Cc. L. 
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140 pp. Ist. Ed. 


Peronio, G.— Formazione e storia della 
lirica manzoniana. Firenze: Sansoni, 1947. 
98 pp. L. 240. 


SPANISH 


Alarcén, P. A. de—The Scandal, trans- 
lated by P. H. Riley and H. J. Tunney. 
New York: Knopf, 1945. ix + 382 pp. $2.50. 


Alonso, Cortés, Narciso. — El] Teatro en 
Valladolid. Siglo XIX. Valladolid: Impr. 
Castellona, 1947. 367 pp. 


Alonso Bonet, Joaquin.—Grandeza y des- 
ventura de Don Gaspar Melchor de Jovel- 
lanos. Madrid: Aguado, 1944. 358 pp. 


Bécquer, G. A.—Rimas y leyendas, ed. 
Ildefonso M. Gil. Zaragoza: Edit. Ebro, 
1943. 125 pp. 


Bohl de Faber, Cecilia, y Juan Eugenio 
Hartzenbusch.—Una correspondencia inélita 
publ. por Theodor Heinermann. Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1944. 262 pp. 


Calderén. — El Alealde de Zalamea, ed. 
Gabriel Espino. Zaragoza: Edit. Ebro, 
1943. 134 pp. 


Cansinos Assens, Rafael.—Verde y dorado 
en las Letras Americanas. Madrid: Aguilar, 
1947. 623 pp. 


Cervantes. — Don Quijote de la Mancha, 
ed. Martin de Riquer. Barcelona: Ed. 
Juventud, 1944. 1083 pp. 


La fuerza de la sangre, ed. J. Givanel 
Mas. Barcelona: Casa de Caridad, 1943. 
xxxvi + 26 pp, 


— El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de 
la Mancha V-VII, ed. F. Rodriguez Marin. 
3 vols. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1944. 


Cesares, Julio.—Critica Efimera: Galdés, 
Unamuno, ete. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1944. 
388 pp. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1948 


Cetina, Gutierre de.—Madrigales, Sonetos 
y otras composiciones escogigas, ed. J. B. 
Solervicens. Barcelona; Montaner y Simén, 
1943. xxx + 214 pp. 


Chabds, Juan.—Nueva historia manual de 
la literatura espafiola. Havana: Cultural, 
1944. 366 pp. 


Cruz, Sor Juana Inés de la. — Poesias 
escogidas, ed. Francisca Chica Salas. Buenos 
Aires: Estrada, 1943. 152 pp. 


Entrambasaguas, Joaquin de. — Estudios 
sobre Lope de Vega. T. II. Madrid: C. 8. 
I. C., 1947. 652 pp. 


Espina Garcia, Antonio. — Cervantes. 
Madrid; Edit. Atlas, 1943. 158 pp. 


Galdés.— Antologia Nacional, ed. M. 
oo Venero. 2 vols. Madrid: Eds. Fe, 
44, 


Juan Manuel.—Libro de la Caza, ed. J. M. 
= y Calvo. Barcelona: C.8.I.C., 1947. 
235 pp. 


Lépez Zdrate, Francisco.— Obras varias, 
ed. José Simén Diaz. T. I. Madrid: C.S8. 
I.C., 1947. xiii + 415 pp. 


Malaret, Augusto.—Diccionario de ameri- 
canismos. Suplementos. T.I. A-E. Buenos 
Aires: Acad. Argentina de Letras, 1943. 
509 pp. 


Maldonado Ruiz, Antonio.—Cervantes. Su 
vida y sus obras. Barcelona; Edit. Labor 
(1947). 271 pp. 


Martinez Friera, J.— Cervantes cautivo. 
Madrid: Imp. Alonso (1947). 193 pp. 


May, Louis-Philippe——Un fondateur de la 
libre parole: Cervantés. Paris: A. Michel, 
1947. 59 pp. Fr. 60. 


Menéndez, Pidal, Ramén. — Cémo vivid y 
cémo vive el Romancero. Valencia: Lépez 
Mezquida (1947). 87 pp. 


Moreno Villa, José.—Vida en claro. Auto- 
biografia. Mewico: Colegio de México, 1944. 
278 pp. 


Nebrija, Antonio de—Gramitica Castel- 
lana, ed. P. Galindo Romeo y L. Ortiz Mufioz. 
2 v. Madrid: Janta del Centenario, 1946. 
xl + 303 pp. 


Nunn, M. E.—A List of Related Spanish- 
English Words. University of Alabama, 
1944, viii + 40 pp. 


Pane, R. U.—English Translations from 
Spanish, 1484-1943. A Bibliography. New 


Brunswick: Rutgers U. Press, 1944. vi+ 
218 pp. $2.50. 


Romano, Julio.—Niiiez de Arce. Madrid: 
Edit. Nacional, 1944. 203 pp. 


Ruiz de Alarcén, Juan.—La Verdad sos- 
pechosa, ed. Eduardo Julia Martinez. Zara- 
goza: Edit. Ebro, 1943. 131 pp. 


Salinas, Pedro.— Zero. Translation by 
Eleanor L. Turnbull. Baltimore: Con- 
temporary Poetry, 4204 Roland Ave. (1948). 
37 pp. $2.00. 


Stoudemire, S. A.—Cuentos de Espafia y 
de América. New York: Holt, 1947. x+ 
224 pp., 1947. 224 pp. $1.75. 


Tatum, T. L.—Vijfietas de la América 
latina. New York: Holt, 1947. vi+ 168 
pp. $1.60. 


Valbuena Prat, Angel (ed.) —La novela 
picaresca espafiola. Madrid: Aguilar, 1943. 
Ixxiv + 1958 pp. 


Valle, José Maria del.— Lope de Vega. 
Madrid: Hernando, 1947. 118 pp. 


Vega, Lope de.—Obras escogidas, ed. F. C. 
Sainz de Robles. T. I. Madrid: Aguilar, 
1947. 


Zorrilla, José.—Don Juan Tenorio, adapted 


and tranlated by Walter Owen. Buenos 
Aires: Walter Owen, 1944. xix + 215 pp. 


PORTUGUESE 


Faria, Maria do Céu Novais. — Passagem 
de nomes de pessoas a nomes comuns em 
portugués. Coimbra: Sup. de Biblos, 1943. 
92 pp. 

Freire, Laudelino & J. L. de Campos.— 
Grande e novissimo diciondrio da lingua 
portuguesa. 5 vols. Rio del Janeiro: Noite, 
1939-44, 


Pires de Lima, J. A., y F. de Castro Pires 
de Lima.—Romanceiro minhoto. Oporto: 
Portucalense Edit., 1943. 142 pp. 

Rabelo, Laurindo.—Poesias completas, ed. 
Attilio Milano. Rio de Janeiro: 1944. 204 
Ppp- 

Revélo de Bettencourt.—Tedfilo Braga 
mestre nacionalista. Lisbon: Gazeta dos 
Caminhos de Ferro, 1942. 55 pp. 


Serpa, Alberto de.—Poemas de Oporto 
(antologia). Madrid: Adonais, 1947. 78 pp. 


SWEDISH 


Pellerin, J.-V.— Anthologie des poétes 
suédois contemporains. Paris: Delamain et 
Boutelleau, 1947. 127 pp. Fr. 150. 
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48 Announcing .. . 
i + e e 

a new idea in publishing 
‘id: 

a book which gives a cross-section of the American literature of a 
= year—1847, the ideas which moved and motivated Americans in 
ra that year, and the social problems which called forth expression. 

. In this book are representative novels, political 
md speeches, poetry, history, a short story, and a 
8). diary by 15 great or near-great writers of the day. 


100 YEARS AGO 


AMERICAN WRITING OF 1847 


ela 
43. 
The Centenary Series in American Literature 
ga. 
Edited by James Playsted Wood with the following 


Advisory Editorial Committee: 
Fiction — Kenneth Roberts 
ted Humor — Franklin P. Adams 
Political Papers — Arthur Krock 


History —H. J. Carman 
Poetry— Edgar Lee Masters 
Journalism — Bruce Bliven 


PP 
Belles Lettres — Robert Van Gelder 
This book will afford you and your students 
em “sa collection of the best American writing of 1847 
43. “Asa picture of the social customs and usages of a hundred years ago 
, “4 san unusual opportunity of viewing the literary work of a year from the 
vantage point of a century’s time 
i “As access to works you might otherwise have difficulty in finding in print 
4 today. 
CONTENTS 
THE WRITERS OF ON LOCKE AMSDEN 
res AME . ? THE xIC By Judge D. P. Thompson 
to: oa Rufus Wilmot Griswold By Abraham Lincoln 
B i HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST 
ayy THE MEXICAN WAR: Speech OF PERU (The story of the 
ed. at Whig State Convention actual Conquest) 
204 ai By Daniel Webster By William Prescott 
POEMS 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson  *=AR OF CONSOLATION THE CRATER: or VULCAN'S 
jos POEMS, SECOND SERIES So Late Fanny PEAK 
] By William Ellery Channing By James Fenimore Cooper 
SVANGELINE 
ft) y Henry Wadsworth Long- AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
rt fellow ” STUDY OF NATURAL HIS- THE BATTLE OF BUENA 
PP- THE DRAMA IN POKERVILLE TORY Vista 
By J. M. Field By Louis Agassiz By Nathaniel Niles 
™ 518 pages, illustrated, $5.00 
et Send for an examination copy on approval 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 153 East 24th Street, N. Y. 10. 
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tion, spelling and syllabication as 
simple as 1-2-3; confusing diacritical 
marks, special phonetics and _ time- 
wasting cross-references to separate 
pronunciation tables have been elimi- 
nated. 


DEFINITIONS 


really informative. 


are fuller, clearer 


@ LARGE, NEW TYPE has been used 


throughout to avoid eye-strain. 


MORE THAN 145,000 ENTRIES— 
largest of the newly revised Standard 
dictionary series. 


FULL, CLEAR DEFINITIONS, 
etymologies, derivations, parts of 
speech, synonyms and antonyms in a 
form that you can see at a glance. 


Do you choose 
your dictionary 
by tradition or 


by actual 


comparison? 


Ener way, your first choice must be this first 
basically new Standard dictionary in years... 
modern, streamlined, .. . : 
can use it quickly, and efficiently, to find out what a word means, how to pronounce it, 
how to spell it. It’s made for Speed, Accuracy and Constant Use. This is the dictionary 
that assumes you are neither an illiterate nor a lexicographer. It does away with need- 
less signs, symbols, cross-references and redundancies. In short, this is a reference book 
for intelligent people to find out what they want to know at maximum speed with 
minimum effort. 


THIS IS 
@ EM - PHA + TYPE makes pronuncia- 


and so simplified that you 


THE DICTIONARY YOU WILL LIKE TO USE BECAUSE ...... 


MORE THAN 1,000 CLEAR ILLUS- 
TRATIONS—placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 

5,000 NEW WORDS, scientific and 
technical terms. 

DOZENS OF CONVENIENT LISTS 
and tables, as of calendars, cloud for- 
mations, constellations, cubic measures, 
and similar categories. 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION about 
cities, states and countries is given 
right in the text. 
AUTHORITY—this dictionary car- 
ries the authority of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Editorial Board, Dr. Charles 
Earle Funk, Editor, backed by the 
advice of a consulting board of 
twenty-six distinguished educators 
under the chairmanship of Dr. W. 
Cabell Greet of Columbia University. 


Tue only way to tell a good dictionary is to use it. Send for an 


examination copy on approval today. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW COLLEGE STANDARD 


DICTIONARY 
EM’-PHA - TYPE €dition 


PLAIN $5.50 


WITH THUMB INDEX $6.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 153 East 24th Street, N. Y. 10. 
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PARADISE REGAINED 


THE TRADITION AND THE POEM 


BY 


ELIZABETH MARIE POPE 


Criticism of Paradise Regained has so far seldom taken into 
account the standard theological views of Christ's temptation 
current in Milton’s day. No systematic attempt has been made to 
_ determine how far they influence or explain the poem. But as the 
background and starting-place for any contemporary treatment of 
the subject, they are indispensable if the modern reader is to see 
the temptation in the same terms that the poet and his audience 
did. 

The first aim of the present study is therefore to sum up the 
conventional teaching on such major points as the exact degree to 
which Christ’s temptations resembled Adam’s; what sins Satan 
urged him to commit and how they corresponded to those of the 
flesh, world, and devil; the reasons why Satan undertook the trial or 
God permitted it; and the extent to which Christ acted throughout 
simply and entirely as a human being. Milton’s handling of each 
theme is then set against that of the tradition, to show what he 
accepted and what he modified because of personal beliefs or 
literary exigencies. The new evidence not only makes it possible to 
study the way his mind dealt with his materials but sheds light on 
many disputed questions like his reasons for including the banquet- 
ing scene and the storm scene, the exact significance he attached to 
each temptation; his characterization of Christ; and his religious 
position in 1671. 


xvi + 135 pages; 9 plates; cloth, $2.25. 
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Brazilian Portuguese 


Grammar 
By MARIA DE LOURDES SA PEREIRA 


Heath, For beginning courses in Portuguese in high 
er school and college. This coming new text 

will fill the need for an up-to-date, complete, 

Modem Langue topical treatment of Portuguese grammar, 
stressing Brazilian usage. Contains thirty- 

five lessons, with verb appendix and vocabularies. Oral 
practice material and reading selections, in fluent conversa- 
tional Portuguese, are rich in current idiomatic expressions. 


With an introduction on Brazilian sounds and 
phonetic transcriptions by Ropert A. HALL, JR. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


ENGLISH PROSODY AND 
MODERN POETRY 


BY 
KARL SHAPIRO 


This was the Annual Tudor and Stuart Lecture delivered on 
April 18, 1947 and is reprinted from ELH, A Journal of English 
Literary History, Volume Fourteen, Number Two, June, 1947. 


iv + 16 pages. Price 50 cents. . 


BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PREss 
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Brought together for the first time 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 


Edited by 
ELIZABETH F. ROGERS 


AUTHOR OF Utopia, friend of Erasmus and Holbein, 
Privy Councillor of Henry VIII, Sir Thomas More was 
executed for his religious scruples against royal policy. 

Gathered into this one distinguished volume by an 
American scholar, More’s letters in Latin and English 
are a key to Renaissance thought in politics, literature, 
and religion. They cover his personal friendships with 
contemporary scholars (his correspondence with Eras- 
mus is calendared but not reproduced), his official mis- 
sions for the King, his theories on education, and the 
moving tragedy of his trial. 

607 pages, including More’s celebrated prefaces and 
pamphlets. Annotated and illustrated, $7.50 


At your bookstore 


PRINCETON University Press 


Princeton, N.J]. 
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Special Pre-Publication Offer to Readers of Modern Language Notes 


20th Century 


Modern 
Language 
TEACHING 


Edited by MAXIM NEWMARK 
Introduction by NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


66 ODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING is a timely and valuable con- 

tribution to modern language methodology. Prepared with the 
guidance and advice of nine outstanding language experts, it summarizes 
the latest findings in its fields The volume will Ss useful not only to the 
classroom teacher, but to experts and administrators eager to rebuild 
curricula, and to writers on language methodology. The book is happily 
unburdened by technical Jargon and should prove attractive to the 


interested layman as well.” 
—Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Language, N.Y .C. Board of Education. 


ADVISORY BOARD: Daniel P. Girard, Columbia University; Charles H. 
Handschin, Miami University; Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign wes 
ages, N.Y.C. Public Schools; Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford Universit 

y Lindquist, Director o Foreign Languages, Detroit Public Scho 
Minnis M. Miller, Kansas State Teachers College; Henri C. Olinger, New 
York University; E. B. de Sauzé, Director of Foreign Languages, Cleveland 
Public Schools; James B. Tharp, Ohio State University. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


of Modern Language Teaching 
Values of Foreign Language Study 
Foreign Languages in the General Curriculum 
Aims and Objectives 
The Psychology of Language Learning 
Methods and Techniques 
Programs, Projects and Activities 
Teaching the Foreign Civilization: Realia and Audio-Visual Aids 
Tests and Measurements 
The Training and Selection of Teachers 
rts, an mmendati 
Descriptions of Examinations and Sample Questions 
(Includes examinations for Teachers.) 
Realia Lists and Addresses, and Topical Index 


Publication: April, 1948 750 pages $7.50 


‘Gate io Apel, 100. | PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
If you send in your order before 
icatio: . Enclosed is $...... for ...... ies) of MODERN 
publication, you can get your LANGUAG TEACHING, ai’ the Pre-Publica- 
copy for ONLY $6.00. tion price of $6.00 per copy. The books to be mailed 
to me immediately upon publication. 


| 
NAME 
| ADDRESS 


